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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





Idle dollars to be offered a job. 
Government considers investment 
banking. A new reform method. 


Utilities may get a break. 











_ times are to drive the President to 
more new ventures. 

Normal recovery is scratched off official 
calculations for the near future. So is the 
attempt to ta/k the country into inflation. Re- 
flation prospects in the new spending-lending 
program are being revised downward. 


A shift in the recovery search is toward a 
new tack. 

Government is preparing to direct the in- 
vestment of a huge quantity of idle dollars 
clamoring for work. 


Official eyes were opened by two events. 
The RFC asked for twenty-five million and 
was offered a billion dollars. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation asked for two hundred 
million and was offered two billion. 


Government corporations, entering the 
market for money outside the budget, are 


overwhelmed with Jow-interest offers. 


Business claims that if Jeft alone it could 
invest these dollars. PlJanners in government 
are convinced that government must do the 
job. Months just ahead will see plans for 
government to step out as a big-time invest- 
ment banker. Housing will be its biggest 
field, if the 1939 Congress approves. 


A new reform drift lies just ahead. Cash 
and threats will serve as its instruments. 


Automobile companies are told to meet gov- 
ernment reform terms or face criminal anti- 
This is just the first example 
The goal is to speed up 
Business will 


trust charges. 
of a new policy. 
anti-trust law enforcement. 
will have the choice of reform or prosecution. 


All bidders on government business are told 
to compete on price or lose the business. A 
long-time practice of identical bids in the 
industries broke under 
government This is also 
the first example of a new attempt to force 
price competition with the lever of govern- 


cement and rubber 
cash inducement. 


ment spending. 

The drift momentarily continues away from 
cooperation as a solution of business prob- 
lems and toward competition. 


Outlook in the closing weeks of Congress 
will shift with the political winds. 

Wage and hour control bill chances, in- 
creased sharply by Florida’s primary nar- 
Chances for enactment 
the Pennsylvania 


results were known. 
rowed perceptibly after 
are still slightly better than even. 


A late drive for a quarter of a billion in 
new farm subsidies is better than an even 
‘chance for this session. New-style processing 
taxes are coming. 


Utilities are ir. line to get amendment to 
new spending program barring outlays for 
projects that compete with private business 
which is subject to public regulation. 


The price of new RFC loans to railroads 
will be an agreement by borrowing roads not 
to reduce wages. 


Adjournment goal in Congress now is June 
a7. 

Government power policy in TVA and at 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee is to have an 
early, broad test. 


Recommended sale of private «tility prap- 
erty in Knoxville offers the base of further 
deals. Settlement suggests that bondholders 
and preferred stockholders will fare well. 
Common stockholders stand to suffer from 
government refusal to consider value of prop- 
erty as a “going concern”. 


Large quantities of power will soon be 
seeking a market both in the Tennessee Val- 
ley and in the Pacific Northwest. 


Henry Wallace will be unable to stir up 
a real fight with the Supreme Court over pro- 
cedure of government boards and commis- 
sions. Most boards now meet the Court re- 
quirements. 


Federal aid for direct relief in states and 
cities is on the cards. Plans call for aid to 
take the form of grants to dependent chil- 
dren. Local relief standards are breaking 
down under strain of new demands. 
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WPA Workers 
Labor Less and Earn More 
than Those Affected by 
\ Proposed Wage Hour 
Ba 2 
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Federal Relief Standards More Attractive 
Than Those Proposed For Private Industry 


A WORKER, losing his job in private indus- 
try, earns an average of fifty cents an hour 
if working for WIA. 

A worker, keeping his job in private industry, 
will be assured of a minimum of twenty-five 
cents an hour if Congress approves the House 
plan for placing a floor under wages. 

On WPA, an average relief worker 
twelve and one-half dollars for working twenty- 
This is close to a three-day week. 


earns 


five hours. 

On a job in industry, if Congress approves 
the proposed labor standards law, a worker may 
earn a minimum of eleven dollars a week by 
working the maximum of forty-four hours. 
This is a five and one-half day week. 

Work relief for the man out of a job—as it 
averages—offers more money for fewer hours 
of work than does the type of minimum stand- 
ard job in private industry that Congress may 


provide with the plan to place a bottom under 


wages and a top on hours of employment. 

The pictogram at the top of this page illus- 
trates the contrast. 

One shovel is used to show the hourly wage, 
the length of the work week and the weekly in- 
come of the average employee of the Works 
Progress Administration. 

The second shovel is used to show the mini- 
mum hourly wage, the maximum work week 
and the minimum weekly income that Congress 
is asked to order for private industry. 


ASSURANCE OF WORK AND PAY 

A worker on WPA is assured an hourly, a 
weekly, a monthly and a yearly wage. His 
monthly wage averages fifty-three dollars and 
his yearly wage six hundred and thirty-six dol- 
lars. His regular employment to earn that 
wage depends upon his inability to find a job in 
industry and upon the amount of money that 
Congress appropriates to continue work relief 
projects. 

A worker in industry, through a labor 
standards law, would be assured of a minimum 
hourly wage and a maximum work week. He 
would be assured of pay at not less than twenty- 
five cents an hour. But there would be no as- 
surance of a weekly, monthly or yearly wage. 
This worker’s job would depend upon his own 
productiveness and upon the volume of busi- 
ness in the hands of his employer. 

Congress proposes a maximum work week for 
private industry of forty-four hours. An em- 
ployer working his employes more than forty- 
four hours in one week would be required to 
pay wages for overtime at the rate of time and 
one-half, 

About three and one-half million workers, ac- 
cording to Department of Labor estimates, 
eventually would be affected by this provision. 
At present, owing to the low rate of industrial 
operations, relatively few workers are em- 
ployed forty-four hours a week. 

WPA already has established a maximum 
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work week of forty hours for its two million . 


six hundred thousand workers. 

However, the bulk of employes of the Works 
Progress Administration are employed for 
twenty-five hours a week. Some are employed 
for little more than ten hours each week be- 
cause of the Kiigh hourly rate of their pay. 

THE “PREVAILING” WAGE RATE 

Industry and government employ different 
methods for determining the hourly rate of pay 
for their workers. 

Individual or collective bargaining determines 
the hourly wage rate of industry. This rate 
varies with the ups and downs of prices and of 
the labor supply. 

The portion of industry that Congress would 
attempt to reach through its minimum wage 
legislation often hires its workers at the lowest 
price for which workers can be found. Social 
considerations and considerations of living 
standards or of individual needs do not figure 
in the determination of wages in these brackets. 

Government determines its hourly rate of 
WPA wages through local boards that decide 
what is the prevailing wage for the area. Often 
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the prevailing wage is found to be the hourly 
wage of organized workers in private industty. 
Then WPA adjusts the hours of work offered 
to individual workers on the basis of hourly pay. 

Some relief workers earn as high as one dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents an hour. Their 
monthly incomes rise as high as ninety-four 
dollars a month or one thousand and twenty- 
eight dollars a year. 

By offering “prevailing” wages to workers 
out of a job the government tends to underpin 
wages in private industry. Many officials con- 
tend that this underpinning is of more effect in 
supporting the wage level of the nation than 
any labor standards law would be. 


FIXING THE MINIMUM WAGE 

Again, the WPA methods of fixing relief 
wages and the method proposed in Congress for 
setting minimum wages for all of industry dif- 
fer. 

Congress is asked to provide a uniform mini- 
mum of twenty-five cents an hour for the en- 
tire nation, excluding farm labor and employ- 
ment on purely local enterprises. The Works 
Progress Administration utilizes differentials 
that provide different relief incomes for regions 
and for areas-within regions. 

WPA payments for unskilled labor range 
from twenty-one dollars a month in the rural 
South to fifty-five dollars a month in the in- 
dustrial East and for the highest grade work 
from forty-two dollars in the South to ninety- 
four dollars in the cities of the North. 

In industry, the hours of work below the 
maximum that Congress is asked to set would 
continue to be determined by the amount of 
work to be done to fill the orders received by in- 
dividual industries. 

WPA, on the other hand, adjusts its hours of 
work to the income that its administrators de- 
termine is necessary to provide subsistence for 
those not employed in private industry. Those 
with low hourly pay work. more hours than 
those with high hourly pay. 

All of these facts and figures combine to raise 
the question in the minds of interested officials 
whether WPA employment might not often be 
more attractive than employment in private 
industry even if Congress should approve a law 
to regulate minimum ,wages and maximum 
hours. 

Industry, even where it offers higher hourly 
pay than work relief, is unable to provide se- 
curity. A wage of seventy-five cents an hour, 
for employment six months of the year, can be 
less attractive than fifty cents an hour with as- 
surance of employment twelve months each 
year. 

Government, through WPA, offers its equiv- 
alent of the annual wage. At the same time 
wide differentials exist in the size of that an- 
nual wage. In addition, workers who can find 
employment in private industry at ‘“‘prevailing 
wages” are expected to leave the WPA payroll. 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Legislators with pet bills have 
their day while outstanding legis- 
lation incubates. . . . The Supreme 
Court speaks out again about the 
Wagner Act... . A cabinet member 
waxes critical of the tribunal. ... 
The President asks more appropria- 
tions and suggests another study of 
natural resources. 











(roneanss proceeds at a slow pace while 
‘ forces align for settlement of disputes in 
the House over wage and hour legislation 
and in the Senate over whether spending 
should. be concentrated on relief at the ex- 


pense of public works. 


President Roosevelt broaches a reconsid- 
eration of the Government reorganization bill, 
to the discomfiture of Democratic leaders at 
the Capitol. 








Their answer is seen to depend largely on 
reaction in the ranks to Pennsylvania and 
Oregon primaries. Failure of New Deal favor- 
ites to win uniformly dampens enthusiasm 
which followed the Florida balloting. So 
moves to revive reorganization issue remain 
behind the scenes. 


Steering committee of House labor bloe 
decides to resist Southerners’ plans to attempt 
reinsertion of provision for differentials in 
wage and hour bill. Speculation about fili- 
buster in Senate if the attempt fails beclouds 
the prospect for adjournment. 


DISTRESS: URBAN AND FARM 


Increase of WPA rolls from 2,600,000 to 
3,000,000 becomes a possibility because of 
progressive exhaustion of personal savings, 
Emergencies among unemployables in Cleve- 
land and Chicago bring word from Adminis- 
trator Hopkins that State legislatures can and 
must meet the situations. 


Grain crop prospects result in predictions 
of greater distress in agricultural sections. 
Reports make Senators more responsive than 
at first apparent to the $3,154,425,000 lending- 
spending bill. Committee works overtime to 
submit it to Senate on May 23. 


President Roosevelt signs the bill authoriz- 
ing $1,090,656,000 expenditure for 20 per cent 
expansion of Navy. Predictions are for a 
$20,000,000 appropriation to begin early con- 
struction of two cruisers, four seaplane 
tenders, and possibly an aircraft carrier. 


The House sends to the Senate for action 





Continued on Page 3. Col. 11 
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—Wide World 
THE CONTINUING RELIEF PROBLEM 
Once again relief makes the headlines as Chi- 
cago’s Mayor Edward J. Kelly and heads of other 
industrial areas are at a loss as to how to sustain 
the increasing unemployed load. 
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The Growing Puzzle 


Of Aid for Jobless 





Scenes like those of 1933 again 
face America as cities exhaust 
their relief funds. 

Two different standards—WPA 
and direct relief—and their signifi- 
cance. 











WO sharply different standards of relief exist 
tn the United States. 

On one plane is the WPA worker and his fam- 
ily. He receives on thé average $53 a month for 
working on road construction or some other type 
of public project. The resources of the Federal 
Government stand back of his employment, as- 
suring him of regular pay. 

On an entirely different standard of living is 
the direct relief recipient and his family. He 
may be unemployable or, as in many instances, 
he may be a worker who is excluded from WPA 
because the quota for his town, is filled. He re- 
ceives on the average about $23 a month. 

The plight of the man on relief steadily ‘has 
been growing worse. From all over the country 
come reports of city treasuries without funds 
to meet relief expenditures and of curtailment 
of standards already far from adequate. 


CLEVELAND’S TROUBLES 

In Cleveland, “reliefers,” with payments 
sharply reduced because of the exhaustion of 
city funds, storm the city council chamber in 
protest ‘ 

In Chicago 34,000 families receive no relie 
checks for May. Demonstrators charge the re- 
lief stations, and police details are assigned to 
protect > properties. Long queues of “relief- 
ers” whose larders are bare of food file past 
depots where they are doled out dried beans, 
rice, cabbage, prunes, celery, oranges and butter. 
Efforts are made to see that the very young are 
given milk. 

Meanwhile, at Washington, WPA Administra- 
tor Harry L. Hopkins lays the blame for the crisis 
at the door of the Illinois and Ohio legislatures 
and declares that WPA may find it necessary 
to increase its relief rolls from the present total 
of 2,600,000 workers to 3,000,000 to meet “a seri- 
ous relief situation in the immediate future.” 

Members of a Senate subcommittee, consider- 
ing the recovery bill, which provides $1,250,- 
000,000 for WPA for seven months of the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, show their alarm over the 
Situation by agreeing to add $175,000,000 to the 
WPA fund. 

And still the reports of distress continue to 
trickle in to the Capital. 

Yet the local communities, with their principal 
source of revenues from property taxes, find the 
future even more alarming. 

The figures reported by the Social Security 
Board for March, the latest available data, ex- 
plain why this is so 

During that month there was a 17 per cent 
rise over the preceding month in the earnings 
under the WPA program, but, in spite of the 
corresponding increase in need among the unem- 
ployable, there was only a 1 per cent increase 
in direct relief expenditures. 


ONE OF SIX ON RELIEF 

The figures also illustrate the great difference 
between expnditures for those on direct relief 
as compared with those receiving aid from WPA. 
Payments to WPA workers totaled $124,528,000 


eaalhitacnere CAD 
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Supreme Court Changes?—Roosevelt to La Follette 
—Anti-Trust Laws and Prices—In Cabinet Meeting 


At least two Justices of the Su- 
preme Court are considering 
retirement or resignation after 
the end of the present session. 
Those eligible to retire are Jus- 
tices McReynolds, Butler and 
Brandeis. Justice Cardozo has 
not been well. The prospect 
causes some New Dealers to 
talk again about their desire to 
see a Jayman appointed to the 
tribunal. 
xk & 


Senator La Follette returned 
from his Potomac cruise with 
the President possessed of defi- 
nite assurance that the aspira- 
tions of his new National Pro- 
gressives and of the New Deal 
are the same, except for compli- 
cating political considerations. 


x ** 


Participation in the latest White 
House conference on legislative 
strategy says Mr. Roosevelt 
“tried to give orders” for early 
revival of the Government reor- 
ganization bill; but the Demo- 
cratic leaders declined to take 
the initiative at this time. 
Whether the White House will 
do so is uncertain. 


x * 


James A. Farley endorsed spe- 
cific candidates in the Pennsyl- 
vania Democratic primaries 
against his better judgment. 
Friends say he probably will 


continue to subordinate his 
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views to those of the President. 
They dismiss reports of differ- 
ences about party tactics that 
might result in a rift before 1940, 


xe 


Speculation about Secretary Ro- 
per contemplating resignation 
He expressed resent- 


that 


persists. 
ment on learning discus- 
sions about the transfer of some 
Department of Commerce func- 
tions abroad to the State De- 
partment were proceeding, with- 
out his being consulted. He is 
reported to be waiting to see 
what happens next before taking 
any public step. 


x *« * 


The significance of Secretary 
Woodring’s recent warning to 
fascist nations on behalf of dem- 
ocratic principles still has dip- 
lomats guessing. They hear 
that he spoke on his own; but 
question whether a Secretary of 
War would become so militant 
without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the White House. He is 
non-commital about it. 


ef? @ 


Secretary Wallace is of the opin- 
ion that his trouble with the 
Supreme Court grows out of a 
remark he made in 1936 that the 
return of processing tax funds 
to processors was “the greatest 
legalized steal in history.” 
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Officials expect the plans for 
more anti-trust prosecutions to 
help make the spending program 
effective by decreasing price- 
fixing; and at the same time to 
generate public support for 
price controls comparable to 
those under NRA. They predict 
the making of a major issue for 
1940, 


x *« * 


Negotiations proceed between 
Harry Lundeberg and A. F. of L. 
officials for entry of his Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific into the Fed- 
eration. This would provide a 
broader basis for its rivalry with 
the National Maritime Union, 
affiliate of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. 


~* * 


Some responsible Administra- 
tion officials welcomed defeat of 
the Lewis-Guffey candidate for 
the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination in Pennsylvania on 
the ground that it would make 
retention of the governorship in 
November more likely. 


xe 


Charles West, former Undersec- 
retary of the Interior and con- 
tact man between the White 
House and Congress, may end 
up as president of Ohio State 
University or as head of the 
Farm Credit Administration, a 
post Dr. W. I. Myers is leaving. 


+ 





Whether Governor E. D. Rivers, 
of Georgia, will seek to defeat 
Senator George for renomina- 
tion depends on his being con- 
vinced that it is possible. The 
President is said to have urged 
him he could win but the Gov- 
ernor still is unconvinced, 


x*** 


Secretary Ickes probably will 
consent to the issuance of more 
bonds by public power districts 
in Nebraska for purchase of pri- 
utilities in the affected 
areas. The Government has co- 
operated in negotiations look- 
ing toward acquisition of prop- 
erties that otherwise are threat- 
ened with public competition. 


vate 


x «wt 


Officials of WPA are keeping 
hands off of problems about re- 
lief for unemployables in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland or any other ur- 
ban center. They attribute these 
to “political juggling.” Reports 
are that rural-minded members 
of State legislatures oppose re- 
quested appropriations on the 
ground that cities should pay for 
care of their own unemployables. 


x wee 


A Labor Relations Board cam- 
paign to counter the criticism of 
its administration of the Wagner 
Act is in the making at the 
instance of the White House. 
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Helium, Politics, Phosphates and Statistics... 
Saving the Nation With Song...Plans For a Party 


1 hae newspaperman wedged tightly in the 
Franklin 


crowd jammed about 
Roosevelt’s desk was puzzled. 


After conceding several minutes to his col- 
leagues whose questions were balanced by quips, 
he raised his voice and after the preliminary 
confided to the Chief Execu- 
tive that he was having a difficult time interpret- 
ing the White House political attitude in view 
In brief what the 
gentleman of the press wanted to know was 
whether cabinet officers making political state- 
ments could be presumed to be speaking for the 


“Mr. President—” 


of recent developments. 


Administration. 


Indulgently Mr=Rotsevelt explained to the 
correspondent that he never knew that Presi- 
dential silences created difficult situations, Al- 
though more than once refusing to garb himself 
in the robes of a prophet, the President pre- 
dicted that, silence or no silence, the stories 
would continue to be written—and really if the 
truth be known, the President wouldn’t kick. 

By the end of the President’s week the White 
House silence blanketing the Administration’s 
interest in primary election contests was so thick 
as to warrant a “ceiling zero” report from 


trained observers. 


MORE STUDIES: 
STATISTICS AND 
CONSERVATION 


import to 


About other matters of 
the 
public the President was 
quite loquacious. 

In his long delayed phosphate message to 
Congress he suggested a joint committee of the 


Delano 


Lewis after his 


CABBAGES, SEALING WAX OR KINGS 
Nothing to say had C. I. O. chieftain John L. 
luncheon visit to 
House which followed by three days the defeat 
of the C. I. O.-supported candidate for the nomi- 
nation of Democratic governor in the Pennsyl- 
vania primary. 


+ twelve whole months. 
be a $5 poll tax which would be remitted if the 
citizen voted. 

Quite a change from the days when citizens 
were paid for their votes in advance of polling 


time, 


mon. 


—Harris & Ewing 


the White 





general 


dent’s doorstep. 


when the same firm is asked to repeat the same 
procedure by a dozen Federal agencies it may 
result in a complaining letter left on the Presi- 
That there have been a number 
of such letters the President conceded. 


doldrums, 
master General, James A. Farley, the United 
States Navy Band and an assorted group of Na- 
tional Capital night clubs, Salesman Fanning 
dispatched copies of his latest opus, “Cheer Up, 
Ue A 

But Mr. Roosevelt apparently had more faith 
in the verses being composed by his legislative 
and economic advisers than in the efficiency of a 
sprightly march-ballad. Mr. Farley in his dual 
capacity of sending the mails through come rain, 
shine, sleet or snow, and his endorsement of 
Democratic candidates, 
cerned over the outcome of primary elections 
than the Muse. 
weighted with brass and braid and the night 
spots to save the Nation with song. 


SHIPS AND SONG 

AND A LITTLE BIT 
OF POLITICS 
That would seem as if they had little in com- 


But they have. 
pulling the nation out of the social and economic 


Feature of the day would 


One of the President's 
hobbies is ship models. 
Salesman Tom Fanning’s 
hobby is writing songs. 


Both are interested in 


To the President, and also his Post- 


was much more con- 


That left the Navy Band 


In the sea of well known personages that en- 
gulfed the Executive Offices more than one re- 
ceived the usual modicum of attention from re- 





~—Harris & Ewing 
UNCLE SAM AS BROADCASTER 
Shelved for this session is a proposal to have the 
United States build a radio station to broadcast 
“good-will” programs to Central and South 
America after private broadcasters represented by 
Mark Ethridge, President of the National Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters declared this nation would 
be competing with authoritarian States in a “bat- 
tle of the airways” to “peddle ‘isms’.” 








Wewrsqraiz 


Should Government 
Enter Radio Field? 





Committees of Congress ponder 
whether Government should erect a 
broadcast station. 

Opponents of fascism argue 
that it should, to combat Ger- 
man and Italian propaganda in 
Latin America. 

But there is another side, reply 
private broadcasters. The discus- 
sion and its background. 











RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has manifested in- 
creasing impatience with the newspapers. 
Reporters who attend the semi-weekly White 
House press conferences are used to remarks 
questioning the accuracy or integrity of news ac- 

counts from Washington. 

Ithough little was said about it, this situation 
provided the background for the consideration 
by Congressional committees last week of pro- 
posals that the Government establish a broad- 
casting station. The bills got nowhere. Their 
emergence in the next session, possibly with offi- 
cial Administration support, is expected. 

Sponsors of the legislation want the Govern- 
ment to combat directly “the subtle, damnable, 
insidious and designing propaganda programs” 
sent to South America by Germany and Italy. 
Arguing thus, Representative Celler (Dem.), of 
New York, predicted that the Prseident’s com- 
mittee studying propaganda activities in Latin- 
America will recommend counter-broadcasts by 
a Government station. 

The House Naval Committee was more im- 
pressed, however, with objections by spokesmen 
for the broadcasting and electrical industries. 


FOLLOWING A FOREIGN LEAD 

Mark Ethridge, of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, agreed that friendly foreign rela- 
tions should be promoted; but added: 

“The important consideration is whether Gov- 
ernment should undertake the job or cooperate 
with private groups in developing a policy which 
will have reciprocal advantages. ... 

“Any proposal to put the United States Govern- 
ment in control of media for the dissemination of 
news or information is utterly at variance with 
democratic principles and follows the pattern of 
authoritarian states where government control 
and operation of radio, newspapers and other 
instruments of communicating information ale 
ready is an accomplished fact.” 

While the “ostensible purpose” of the Celler 
bill is Latin-American broadcasts, Mr. Ethridge 
said, it provides for a station that “will effec- 
tively transmit programs to all parts of the 
United States.” He warned that continued im- 
provement of broadcasting under private enter- 
prise or even maintenance of private enterprise 
in the field depended largely on the committee’s 
decision. It pigeon-holed the bill. 

Discussion at the Capitol did not stop there. 
Congressmen noticed that Chairman Madden, of 
the Labor Relations Board, chose to go on the 
radio May 18 to explain the overwhelmingly fa- 
vorable record of the Board in the courts. Friends 
of the Wagner Act long have felt that decisions 
upholding the Board are “played down” in the 


porters. Such a one was John L. Lewis, C. I. O. 
chieftain. But although rumors of what Mr. 
Roosevelt said to Mr. Lewis and what Mr. Lewis 
said to Mr. Roosevelt were certain to find them- 
selves revealed in stories by those who should 
or would know, nary a peep came from either. 


STILL NO GAS 


during March, but payments to “reliefers” totaled 
only $47,887,000. 

And yet approximately six and a half million 
persons were dependent on relief, only three mil- 
lion less than were dependent on WPA. 

Altogether, approximately 6,300,000 families 
were dependent either on relief, old age pensions 
or some other form of Governmental aid during 
the month. This means that approximately 
twenty million persons were dependent on the 
Government for support, or about one person of 
every six in the United States. 

Thus, the one-third who received their support 
in the form of relief got only about one-fifth of 
the total of $234,800,000 which was distributed 
to the needy 

So, in thousands of communities, citizens are 
asking: 

Why should one family, dependent on relief, 
live in absolute poverty and sometimes in dan- 
ger of starvation while another, dependent on 
WPA, lives in relative comfort? 


House and Senate be named to study the whole 
problem of the valuable fertilizer agent. With 
7.2 billion tons of the total world’s supply of 
phosphate rock estimated at 17.2 billion tons lo- 
cated in the United States, the President found 
that it is “high time for the Nation to adopt a 
national policy for the production and conserva- 
tion of phosphates for the benefit of this and 
coming generations.” 

Concerned with the volume of statistical re- 
ports which Federal agencies require from in- 
dividuals and business, the President in a let- 


press, and adverse decisions are “played up.” 


CHARGE OF “PROPAGANDA” 
Their sentiment is symptomatic of a more or 
less general attitude among responsible officials. 
Senator Minton (Dem.), of Indiana, evidenced 
it by requesting a $25,000 appropriation for a 
study of “news and propaganda as presented in 
sample newspapers representing various points 
of view.” He previously had proposed to penalize 
publishers who “knowingly” print untruths. 
The Government has b€en broadcasting both 
agricultural and adult education programs in co- 
operation with the radio companies for a number 
of years. More and more, its officials have taken 
to the air to state the New Deal case. Continued 
cooperation is promised by the broadcasters. 
But that promise does not suffice, if the evi- 
dence at hand is to be taken at face value. There- 
fore an issue over Government broadcasting ap- 
pears due to crystallize in the maqnths to come. 





Upending his cigarette holder, fitting himself 
to a more comfortable curve in his swivel chair, 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke of the interest among a 
number of private organizations of a proposal 
emanting from Australia which would make life 
less burdensome for the average individual. 

Under the proposal, Election Day would be- 
come Citizens Day, a sort of glorified one day 
tent show in which John Public could fill out 
blanks on information the Government should 
have, such as crop data, cattle inventories, busi- 

ter to Chairman Rice, of the Central Statistical | ness changes, home renting, home purchasing, 

Board called for a report by next January with etc. Along with voting the citizens could also 

a view to reducing duplication. pay all of their taxes, 
When a firm is asked to hand over a set of In short, in one day, the citizen could clean 
statistical reports to one agency it may be some- | up his business with Government, go home and 
what of a nusisance but not terribly so. But + | forget all about Form X12 and the like for 


Another personage to 
FOR DIRIGIBLES — oo rap the 
ite ouse of more 
OF GERMANY than cursory interest was 
Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germany’s dirigible expert, 
here in the United States in the interest of 
helium. Blocked by the dissent of Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes, the lighter-than-air advocate 
still had hopes that a new meeting of the Na- 
tional Munitions Board, which exercises au- 
thority over the sale and exportation of the gas, 
would favor his cause. DEREK Fox. 
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a bill authorizing $375,000,000 for 
flood control works. Requests go 
to Congress from White House 
almost daily for deficiency ap- 
propriations, exceeding $200,000,- 
000. The legislative branch agrees 
to raise the limit on issuance of 
Federal bonds to $30,000,000,000. 


The proposed 15 per cent re- 
duction in railroad wages arouses 
legislators to protest. Rail labor 
unions threaten a national strike 
if it goes through. Action on 
freer Government lending to 
needy roads is held up in Con- 
gress because of disagreement 
with the wage policy. 

The Supreme Court upholds 
the Wagner Act and its adminis- 
tration for the eleventh time. The 
Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. 
is ordered to reinstate five former 
strikers. 

Chief Justice Hughes directs 
the Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Philadelphia to justify its refusal 
to let the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board withdraw its order 
against Republic Steel for recon- 
sideration. The Appeals Court 
replies that it acted properly. 

Additional collective bargain- 
ing questions are scheduled for 
consideration in the October 
term. Chairman Madden, of the 
NLRB, pledges continued “vig- 
orous enforcement.” 

The principle of the 
tribuced profits tax is sustained 
in another Supreme Court de- 
cision. The President bides his 
time before acting on the $5,330,- 
000,000 bill, which retains the 
contested principle in shadowy 
form. 

Constitutionality of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority program 
also is slated for argument in the 
fall. The Supreme Court consents 
to hear an appeal against the Gov- 
ernment on this at a time when 
new issues between the Executive 
and Judicial branches are pro- 
jected. 

Secretary Wallace speaks crit- 
ically of court procedure for the 
fourth time since the Department 
of Agriculture lost in a stock- 
yards case. He arraigns proposals 
to transfer regulatory and rate- 
making functions of administra- 
tive agencies to the courts. 

Rigid bread prices despite 
lower costs of ingredients result 
in a report by Department of Ag- 
riculture to agencies responsible 
for anti-trust law enforcement. 
Preparations for study of mon- 
opoly problems make headway at 
Capitol. 

The President tells Congress 
about depletion of phosphate re- 
sources and asks thorough study 
of the subject. 


undis- 
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(SQCISGIPGIAIS STRAWS IN THE POLITICAL WIND: 
PAST AND FUTURE PRIMARIES: THEIR MEANING 


+ of the New Deal, and recipient of sup- # would be interpreted by politicians 





Politics comes to a boil. 

Primaries reveal swings to- 
ward and away from the Ad- 
ministration. The La Fol- 
lettes launch another “third 
party.” 

Fall elections are not far 
off. Will the 1938 depres- 
sion bring another political 
upheaval? 

Here are 
gleaned from 


some. straws 


the recent 


voting. 








| WN THE spring of each even-num- 
l bered year the nation’s politicians 
glue an ear to the ground, listening 
for the tell-tale sounds that spell 
victory and power or defeat and ob- 
| scurity. 

This year, before the voting sea- 
son is well under way, has provided 
those in the listening posts with an 
earful. 

What they are hearing 
435 memberships in the House 
Representatives, 34 Senatorships and 
33 governorships in the States. Those 
are the immediate concerns. Less 
immediate, but equally real is con- 
cern over the signs that may mean 
control or lack of control in the con- 
ventions that two years hence will 
nominate candidates for the Presi- 
dency. 

Politicians are watching the signs 
that answer questions like 
these: 

Is the New Deal to lose Congress 
to a combination of Republicans and 
conservative Democrats? 

Will the 1938 depression cause the 
same voter-reaction that the 1932 
depression caused? 

Are the La Follettes going to make 
a splash with their new national 
party? 

How strongly is Administration in- 
fluence to be brought to bear to help 
friends and to punish opponents 
within the party? 

What does John L 
next? 


ILLINOIS THE FIRST 


Illinois gave the first 
answer early in April 
Phil La Follette.of Wisconsin 
his future plans late that 
Florida and South Dakota 
to provide their signs. Pennsylvania 
and Oregon came in the week just 
ended. 


. The listening post 
inclined to cross off Illinois as largely 
representing a local battle. W. H 
Dieterich, the present Senator, 
stepped out of the Demorcatic party 
race and Rep. Scott Lucas, an ally 
of the Democratic Governor Henry 
Horner, won over Federal] District 
Attorney Michael Igoe, an ally of the 
Democratic Mayor Edward F. Kelly, 
of Chicago. Democrats in their pri- 
mary polled more than twice as 
many votes as did the Republicans. 
FLORIDA AND SOUTH DAKOTA 

But that led to Florida and South 
Dakota 


In Florida, Claude Pepper, the sit- 
ting Senator, sought renomination 
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dent Roosevelt. He was opposed by 
Representative James Mark Wilcox 
who campaigned as an anti-Roose- 
velt Democrat. When the votes were 
counted Senator Pepper had 231,000 
and Representative Wilcox 108,000. 

The result was a sudden revival of 
Congressional interest in the bill to 
provide Federal government control 
over minimum wages and maximum 
hours of work in industry. Members 
of the House stampeded to petition 
for a vote on the issue. 

But the same day that Florida 
voted, South Dakota also voted. In- 
stead of re-nominating Senator Her- 
bert Hitchcock, the incumbent Sen- 
ator, and an unwavering supporter 
of Mr. Roosevelt, South Dakota Dem- 
ocrats nominated a former governor, 
Tom Berry, who is not a New Dealer. 
In that primary election, the Re- 
publicans poll 104,999 votes for 
their candidates to the 73,900 votes 
of the Democrats. Chandler Gurney, 
a radio station operator, received the 
Republican senatorial nomination. 

Hardly had the reverberations 
from this voting died down before 
Governor La Follette of Wisconsin 
jolted the listening post observers 
with his announcement that the 
National Progressives of America, 
Inc., had come into being as a new 
national political party. The La 
Follette brothers, Senator Bob and 
Governor Phil, had for five years 
been political allies of President 
Roosevelt. They offered now a rally- 
ing ground for those who were dis- 
satisfied with both parties. Here 
was something new to enter the 
calculations. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PRIMARY 

Then came Pennsylvania, on May 
17. Pennsylvania, New 
York, has the largest electoral vote 


next to 


of any State ts control is a prize 
that the leadership in both parties 
seeks for its national as well as its 
local effect. 

Two battles 
out in the Pennsylvania primary. 

One was for the Democratic nom- 
ination for Governor. Battling for 
were Charles A. 
Jones, the regular 
Democratic organization the 
State; Thomas Kennedy, represent- 
ing the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, and enjoying the sup- 
port of James A. Farley, Postmaster 
General; and Charles J. Margiotti, 
campaigning on his own. 

The other was the Republican 
nomination for Governor. Battling 
for this nomination were Judge Ar- 
thur H. James, representing the reg- 
ular Republican organization, and 
Gifford Pinchot, representing the 
Progressive Republicans. 

When the votes were counted in 
the Democratic primary, Candidate 
Jones had the nomination with a 
total of 585,760 votes with nearly all 
precincts heard from. Candidate 
Kennedy, an Official of the United 
Mine Workers of America, who rep- 
resented the C. T. O.’s most ambi- 
tious bid to date for political power, 
came second with 519,806 votes, and 
Candidate Margiotti drew up with 
171,564 votes of his own. 

Immediately after the vote, Mr. 
Farley, as head of the Democratic 
National Committee, appealed for 
harmony within the party’s ranks. 

In the Republican primary, Judge 
James came through with 932,563 
votes as contrasted with 441,104 for 
Mr. Pinchot. This meant that the 
conservative Republicans would 
have contro] of the party machinery. 
The successful candidate had cam- 
paigned on the platform that a vote 
for him was a vote against the New 
Deal. The unsuccessful candidate 
had been pictured as a friend to 
John L. Lewis. 

In this primary election, the Re- 
publicans polled 1,373,667 votes, with 
all but a few precincts reported and 
the Democrats polled 1,277,130 votes 
on the same basis. There had been 
slightly more than 4,000,000 voters 
registered and of this number 
2,650,797 went to the polls. 

Pennsylvania’s battle for the party 
Senatorial nomination was some- 
what less hotly contested than that 
for nominations for the governor- 
ship. The Democrats gave George 
Earle, the present Governor, their 
nomination by a big majority and 
the Republicans voted to renomi- 
nate Senator James J. Davis, also by 
a big majority. 


THE PLANS OF THE C. I. O. 

The key to the future In Pennsyl- 
vania, the listening post observers 
agreed, was held by John L. Lewis 
and by Senator Joseph Guffey, a 
power in Democratic politics. Mr. 
Lewis on Friday was a _ luncheon 
guest of President Roosevelt, but re- 
to discuss the result of his 
conversation. The C. I. O. leader 
has more than once expressed him- 
self as of the opinion thot the time 


major were fought 


the nomination 
representing 


of 


fused 


+ as a 100 per cent supporter of Presi- + 
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zed labor 


on its own 


is at hand when 
must strike out politi- 
cally. President Roosevelt is 
terested in preventing any 
move. 

Just asin Pennsylvania 


org 


in- 
such 


the C.I. 0. 


providing for wider develop- 


ibution 
that when the 
campaigning, had ex- 
as friendly to New 
the White House let 


nt of public power dist: 

The 
Governor, in 
pressed himself 


was 


resuit 


es, 
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Harris & Ewing 


port of labor and of the Comm 
wealth Federation, a left-wing West 
Coast political organization that has 
corresponded to the Farmer-Labo1 
party in Minnesota. 


Underwood & Underwood, Wide world. 


THE “KEYS” IN THE KEYSTONE STATE 


JOHN HAMILTON 


JAMES J. DAVIS 


GEORGE H. 


EARLE 


JAMES A. FARLEY 


DOLLING more votes than was expected, no small welcome sign to Party Chairman John Hamilton, 
Republicans in Pennsylvania saw their forces turn the nomination for U. S. Senator to the incum- 


bent, James J. Davis, who defeated G. Mason Owlett. 


Arthur H. James defeated veteran Gifford Pin- 


chot as the Republican Party's choice for Governor. With the Democratic forces split into opposing 
camps, Postmaster General James A. Farley, Party Chairman, saw his candidate forthe senatorial nomi- 
nation, Governor George H. Earle, clear the hurdle ahead of the C. I. O.-supported Mayor S. Davis 
Wilson of Philadelphia. However, his support to the C. I. O.’s sponsored Lt. Gov. Thomas Kennedy 
for the nomination of Governor fell before the votes accorded Charles A. Jones, the State committee's 


candidate. 














figured prominently in the voting 
on May 20 in Oregon. 

Here, as in Pennsylvania, the bat- 
tle was waged over the Democratic 
nomination for the Governorship 
Governor Charles H. Martin, the 
Democratic incumbent, had followed 
a strong policy in dealing with 
bor in his State. I he 


vetoed a bill passed his legisla 


ikewise 


by 


that it was not en- 
Martin. Harold 
the Interior, in- 
of Oregon that 
not, in his opin- 
the Federal 
development 


it be known 
dorsing Governo: 
Ickes, Secretary of 
formed the people 
their Governor had 
ion, been itriendly 
government's 
program. 
Opposed to Governor Martin was 
Henry L. Hess, a staunch supporter 


to 


power 





24,744 new Car owners 


in 140 cities were asked 
to name their favorite 


Blue Sunoco 


ranked an outstanding 


It's high geared to give quick starting 
.. fast acceleration.. power on hills.. 
high knockless power..long mileage 


experienced drivers ranked Blue Sunoco first by 
votes than the next highest on the list. MANY 
GASOLINES WERE WELL-KNOWN PREMIUM- 


PRICED FUELS 


Since new cars require a better gasoline 


to periorm satisfactorily, obviously such a gasoline will 


surely periorm 


as well or possibly better in older cars, 


The race in Oregon turned out to 
be neck and neck, Governor Martin 
and Candidate Hess, alternating in 
first place on a partial count 

President Roosevelt, on the day of 
the Oregon voting, had insisted to 
newspaper men that he had taken 
no sides in the primary contest of 
that State. 

A Martin 


victory, none-the-less, 


as evidence that the New Deal tide 
provided opponents with little es- 
cape in 1932, 1934 and 1936, no 
longer was running as strong as it 
did run. 

In Oregon the issue revolved 
around the C. I. O. and the labor 
Struggle that has tied up much of 
the State’s industry in recent 
months. 

But even these straws in the poli- 
tical wind and even these evidences 
of ground swells have not satisfied 
the listening post observers. 

They have noted that President 
Roosevelt keeps insisting to newse- 
papermen that he is avoiding ine 
volvement in the political battle of 
individual states. They are watching 
for that might point to ree 
prisals against Senators and Meme 
bers of Congress who had opposed 
the President on his plan to put new 
judges on the Supreme Court and 
the Federal Govern- 


signs 


to reorganize 
ment. 

Eyebrows were raised when the 
President, visiting Georgia recently, 
had kind words to say about Gover- 
nor E. D. Rivers, an agressive sup- 
porter of his, but had no kind words 
for Senator Walter F. George, who 
has been none too friendly with the 
New Deal. Senator George is seeking 
re-nomination. 

There also was eye-brow raising 
when Gov. Olin D. Johnston, of South 
Carolina, announced on the White 
House steps a few days ago that he 
would seek the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Senatorship from his 
state now filled by Ellison D. Smith. 
Senator Smith has more than once 
been a thorn in the President’s side. 

Mr. Roosevelt likewise has ex- 
pressed to Senator William G. Mc- 
Adoo, of California, his desire that 
the Senator seek renomination. 

The President and his aides, as 
they study developments of recent 

[Continued on Page 5.] 
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Make your Memorial Day trip on high geared, quick 
acting Blue Sunoco. Note its economical mileage, too. 
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Withthe Committees: 
Laws in the Making 


More relief for farmers . . . More 
millions for housing ... The 
TVA inquiry. 


OMMITTEES of Congress are in the thick of 
the annual clearance rush, as party leaders 
pass word that adjournment may be “just around 
the corner.” All regular appropriation bills to 
maintain the Government next fiscal year are 
safe. Only one has yet to come out of the origi- 
nating House Committee on Appropriations—the 
final “catch-all” deficiency to carry the Admin- 
istration’s latest spending ideas. 


Relief: 


While administrative chiefs were testifying be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Committee for 
more and more funds in the relief-recovery bill, 
a new proposal was injected into the picture. A 
request to earmark in the bill parity payments 
to farmers under the 1938 AAA Act was made by 
President Edward A. O'Neal, of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in a letter to every 
member of the subcommittee. He warned that 
failure to earmark such payments would “pre- 
cipitate a serious situation of national propor- 
tions next fall and winter.” Senator Russell 
(Dem.), of Georgia, introduced an amendment, 
to be considered this week in the Senate, to ap- 
propriate $213,000,000 for parity payments to cot- 
ton, wheat and corn farmers. Payments pro- 
posed not more than two cents a pound on cot- 
ton, eight cents on wheat and five cents on corn, 


The TVA Inquiry: 

The joint committee’s investigation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is under way. First 
of all it reversed the refusal of the new Chair- 
man, Harcourt A. Morgan, to permit the ousted 
chairman, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, to have access 
to TVA’s records and files. The committee voted 
to allow that access, under supervision of the 
TVA and the committee. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, in requesting access, 
said that “through his endeavor to remove me 
from office, the President has for practical pur- 
poses excluded me from access to such records.” 
That started gossip buzzing as to whether the 
former chairman maintains he still has legal 
membership on the TVA board. He will testify 
May 25 and Chairman Harcourt A. Morgan and 
David E. Lilienthal on May 26. 


Housing: 

Increase of the Federal Housing Authority's 
capital from $500,000,000 to $800,000,000, by sale 
of additional Housing Authority bonds, the pro- 
ceeds to be immediately available, is proposed in 
a bill approved by the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. The committee, going be- 
yond the President’s suggestions in his recovery 
recommendations, wrote into the bill a waiver 
for one year of the present requirement that lo- 
calities must put up 10 per cent of the cost of a 
slum-clearance and low-cost housing project. 


Transportation: 

A bill drafted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to facilitate administration of motor 
carrier laws was advocated for enactment at this 
session by Commissioner Eastman _ before 
the House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee. It would allow the Commission to grant 
temporary operating authority to meet emergen- 
cies pending formal granting of permission. It 
also would permit suspension of licenses, but 
not revocation, upon reasonable notice to motor 
carriers without hearings, for failure to comply 
with I. C. C. requirements. 


Banking: 

A new financial proposal now before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, introduced 
by its chairman, Representative Steagall (Dem.), 
of Alabama, would repeal that provision of law 
that denies Federal deposit insurance to State 
banks that do not belong to the Federal Reserve 
System. 


National Defense: 

Less than 24 hours after the President signed 
the billion dollar Naval construction expansion 
bill, House Naval Affairs Chairman Vinson asked 
the President to support an immediate appro- 
priation to start building two aircraft carriers 
authorized under the expansion bill. An autho- 
rization is not an appropriation. 

Before the House Naval group, Admiral 
Adolphus Andrews, of the Navy, advocated leg- 
islation to coordinate various reserve forces of 
the Navy and Marine Corps into a Naval Reserve 
and a Marine Corps Reserve to facilitate train- 
ing of personnel. 





Status of Major Bills 


H. J. Res. 679, Relief Recovery Program; Senate 
Appropriations Committee closed hearings May 18. 

H. R. 9682, Tax Bill to raise $5,330,000,000; sent to 
President May 16. 

H. R. 9218, Naval Construction Program; President 
signed May 17. 

H. R. 10,216, Annual appropriations for Congress; 
President signed May 17. 

H. R. 10,535, To raise maximum limit on out- 
Standing government bonds; Senate passed May 19. 

H. J. Res. 678, Appropriating $4,000,000 more for State 
unemployment compensation; Senate passed May 16. 

H. R. 10,140, Authorizing $464,400,000 for two years, 
Federal aid highways; Sénate passed May 16. 

S. 3845. For an Authority to regulate civil aero- 
nautics; passed Senate May 16, House May 18. 

S. 3290, Authorizing $15,000,000 to Aid States to curb 
venereal diseases; Congress completed May 17. 

H. R. 10,315, To promote a merchant marine policy; 
sent to conference May 16. 

H. R. 10,530. Extending low interest rates on land 
bank loans; House passed May 16. 

S. 153, To prohibit compulsory block-booking and 
blind-selling in film leases; Senate passed May 17. 

H. R. 8837, Independent Offices, annua] appropria- 
tion ($1,422,000,000); Congress completed action 
May 19. 

S. 3691, Additiona] Federal 
completed action May 17. 


jJudgeships; Congress 
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(\OLISGIPALZIS. W AGE-HOUR BILL TO THE FORE: 
POLITICS AND THE LURE OF ADJOURNMENT 


| dectahentinmyeeny? is a sweet word to most 

Congressn en. Seldom mentioned in debate, 
it recurs increasingly as members watch the 
primaries—some nervously—and conjecture pri- 
vately about “going home.” 

Senator Barkley, the Democratic leader, gave 
them little satisfaction in saying the legislative 
program is on a day-to-day basis. If plans could 
be made, there probably would be only three 
more weeks of work. 

A lackluster week did little to make that 
possible. More attention was paid to the only 
two major measures pending than to the lesser 
bills considered on the floor and in committee. 

Representatives made ready for another show- 
down on establishment of minimum wages and 
maximum hours in interstate industries. South- 
erners are far from reconciled to the provision 
in the Norton bill for uniform standards. 

The possibility of a Senate filibuster in behalf 
of differentials such as are provided in its bill 
still is discussed. Those who talked the anti- 
lynching bill back into a pigeon-hole early in the 
session would hold forth. 


What to do in case that 
happens was among the 
COMPROMISE TO questions discussed at the 
AVOID FILIBUSTER early-week strategy con- 
ference between President Roosevelt and his 
leaders at the Capitol. Speaker Bankhead in- 
dicated a hope that filibuster would not be at- 
tempted and compromise allowing a concession 
to the South could be reached in conference be- 
tween the two branches, once the House had 


SPEAKER SEEKS 


acted. 
Meanwhile, the House labor bloc organized to 
stand against all amendments to the Norton bill 





The 75th Congress heads into 
history beset by sectional and eco- 
nomic conflicts. 

Political talk predominates in the 
cloakrooms with the increase of 
primaries and while campaign bases 
are being laid by speech and vote. 

The way it goes and possibilities 
ahead. 











and its eventual minimum wage of 40 cents an 
hour and maximum work week of 40 hours, 
Samples of amendments to be proposed begin- 
ning May 23 came from both Democratic and Re- 
publican ranks. 

These would favor the South, vest enforce- 
ment more in the States, and reduce the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Labor. Miss Perkins 
argued anew that the bill would reduce the work 
week of 2,500,000 persons and increase the wages 
of 850,000. 

“I do not believe,” rejoined Representative 
Taylor (Rep.), of Tennessee, “that the people 
of this country are willing to turn over the fate 
of labor and industry to one who said only a 
year ago she had not been convinced that ‘sit- 
down’ strikes are illegal.” 

Across the Capitol rotunda Senators drafted 
arguments for and against details of the other 
outstanding measure, providing $3,154,425,000 
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—Harris & Ewing 


EVEN THE PAGES ARE TEARING UP THE CALENDAR 
an sons anticipating an early adjournment have little on the Senate pages shown tear- 
ing the many bills that are passed from the official calendar. 





for lending and spending. They, too, awaited * made none. Money will be voted from time to 


May 23 to find out what the Appropriations 
Committee had to say—on recovery. 

The measure will have a comparatively easy 
time, in the prevailing opinion. Sufficient Sen- 
ators would like to curtail Presidential authority 
in its administration, however, to carry on the 
debate for days. 

Predictions of “acute distress” in both in- 
dustrial and agricultural areas impelled commit- 
teemen to accept this bill largely as approved by 
the House. They felt the principal contro- 
versies would be threshed out in the Senate it- 
self anyway, one said, and so chose not to bicker 
unduly among themselves. 


Dislike shown for the 
$140,000,000 ap pro pria- 
POWER ON FARMS tion for sik eadion 
MAY BE REDUCED tion foreshadowed its re- 
duction to a figure nearer the $40,000,000 origi- 
nally allotted. Sentiment also existed for cur- 
tailing Public Works Administration loans and 
grants to municipalities for public power pro- 
jects to compete with private plants. Adminis- 
tration supporters expect the attempt to fail in 
the Senate as in the House. 

The House sided against one potential en- 
largement of Federal power activities during the 
week, though, in passing a bill authorizing ex- 
penditure of $375,000,000 for flood control over 
five years. It voted 84 to 53 against an amend- 
ment intended to grant water rights to Wash- 
ington at the expense of State jurisdiction un- 
der specified circumstances, 

The legislation, which goes to the Senate, 
would permit the Government to reimburse local 
units for 70 per cent of the cost of land, ease- 
ments and rights of way for dams and reservoirs 
instead of making such units pay the full cost. 
Existing law makes the units bear the burden, 

Many projects have been held up because of 
deficiencies in local funds. Half the States 
would be affected by the particular projects au- 
thorized, once Congress appropriates the money. 
There was little discussion of costs, inasmuch as 
the bill only authorized appropriations, and 


FUND TO PROVIDE 


—Harris & Ewing 


THE VICE PRESIDENT’S OWN “RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENT” 
FEW weeks ago Vice President Garner visited the annual South Carolina azalea festi- 


val. Last week the State’s beauty queens repaid the visit. 


The photographer didn’t find 


any azaleas but he did focus on this fetching pose. 


‘ 








time in the future. 

On the immediate spending side, the President 
hurried along requests for some $200,000,000 of 
deficiency appropriations for payment of claims 
against the Government and an assortment of 
activities like controlling plant pests and buy- 
ing surplus commodities. A House committee 
asked the forwarding of all such recommenda- 
tions to it quitkly, thus causing the rush, Its 
members apparently anticipate an adjournment 
scramble, 

If one takes place at the last minute, a num- 
ber of bills may be lost. The Senate, for ex- 
ample, voted to ban block booking of motion 
pictures and the House has not begun to act on 
it. Another bill in that status would legalize 
wire-tapping by Government police agencies. 
A filibuster in the Senate would allow the House 
to consider such legislation, 

Both branches approved establishment of a 
new Authority to take charge of civil avia- 
tion. Whether this bill reaches the White 
House depends on a reconciliation of conflicting 
versions. (Excerpts from the debate will be 
found in Column 5.) 


The railroad’s plan for 
a 15 per cent wage cut 


WALYS GL FOR halted the progress of 
RAILWAY LOANS proposals to give the Re- 


construction Finance Corporation more leeway 
in lending to needy carriers. A Senate commit- 
tee withdrew its approval and will reconsider. 
The House will wait on the Senate, Friends of 
unionism led the way. 

The resolution looks only to meeting an emer- 
gency situation. Long-range railroad legisla- 
tion is off until next session, at least. 

The Senate provided funds for investigations 
which might result in other fundamental enact- 
ments. The Civil Liberties Committee received 
$60,000 to complete its work, the Finance Com- 
mittee $30,000 to study profit-sharing systems. 

A bare start was made toward ordering the 
investigation of monopolies advocated by the 
President. He further recommended an investi- 
gation of the extent, use and services of phos- 
phate resources for agriculture. Both probably 
will be authorized, 

It might be simple, of course, if the disputes 
cited are fought out readily and differences be- 
tween the Senate and House reconciled 
promptly, Then Congress presumably will face 
only the deficiency bill as a barrier to adjourn- 
ment, Little difficulty is expected over that as 
compared with wages and hours. 

But there also is the White House wish for 
action on the Government reorganization bill. 
Given the oportunity, its friends are ready to 
try again despite the House rejection a few 
weeks back. 

The New Deal victory in the Florida Senator- 
ial primary heartened them. Results in Pennsyl- 
vania and Oregon more recently discouraged 
them somewhat, not altogether. They deny the 
issue is dead. 

As one sign that Mr. Roosevelt is pressing for 
action, observers pointed out that Harry Hop- 
kins, Relief Administrator, now sits in on cab- 
inet meetings. He will be the Secretary of Pub- 
lic Welfare, if the Senate approves the bill for 
establishment of that department. The House 
passed it months ago. 


WAGE CUT PLAN 


Epwarp J. Durry. 











Civil Aeronautics: 
A Fight for Control 


Proposed new Federal agency . . . The 
President’s power to remove... A 
board within a board 


HE movement to coordinate civi] aviation 

regulation advances with the adoption by the 
House of a bill creating a three-man Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, matching the bill already 
adopted by the Senate, save for a clause re- 
stricting the President’s power to remove mem- 
bers of the regulatory body. That clause had 
been eliminated from the Senate bill. The Jill 
now goes to conference where the fight over an 
“independent” Authority demanded by Senator 
McCarran may be resumed, The Senate bill 
would create a 5-member authority. 

Much of the debate in the House arose over 
an amendment (that failed) by Representative 
Robert Crosser (Dem.), of Cleveland, Ohio, to re- 
place a single safety director with a three-man 
safety board, one member to be a pilot. Ex- 
cerpts follow: 

Mr. Lea (Dem.), of Santa Rosa, Calif.: Mr. 
Chairman this amendment would provide for a 
board of three members, each to receive $7,500 
a year, to have charge of accident investigations 
and other safety investigations. The Authority 
that we create here, which is to dominate the 
organization is composed of three members. It 
would be a very unique thing if under an Au- 
thority of three we should substitute another 
board of three. ... This safety board would 
largely duplicate the work we give to the Au- 
thority. 

Mr. Crosser (Dem.), of Cleveland, O.: 
not a fact that the one-man Authority 
provided for does exactly the same thing? 

Mr. Lea: There is no necessity for a board of 
three men to take charge of accident investiga- 
tions. It would create a board out of proportion 
to the work to be done by it. Under the bill 
as proposed by the committee the Director of 
Safety has the privilege of choosing his own 
personnel. 

Mr. Crosser: The amendment provides that 
the safety board shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Lea: The proposed board is appointed by 
the President, but the personnel of the board is 
furnished by the Authority, which would result 
in an interrelationship, a dependence. The com- 
mittee amendment provides for a thorough and 
independent investigation, so that the investi- 
gator can point out that the members of the 
Authority are responsible, if that be the case. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio attempts to turn back the pages of legisla- 
tive practice many years and spell out the specific 
qualifications of the men who are to fill the jobs. 
Congress abandoned that general policy many 
years ago, for it was found that it interfered 
with selecting the best type for the service. 


THE POWER OF REMOVAL 


Another feature of this provision I would call 
to the attention of the House, not because I 
have any particular interest in it but because it 
involves an important question of policy. The 
committee provided a limitation on the right of 
the President to remove members of the Au- 
thority. We did this because we accepted the 
law in the Humphrey case under which a purely 
quasi-judicial or legislative group acting for Con- 
gress for regulatory purposes should be independ- 
ent and may properly not be removable by the 
President except for cause. 

However, the provision in the pending amend- 
ment which permits the President to remove, only 
for cause refers to an executive officer. The mem- 
bers of the proposed Air Safety Board have execu- 
tive functions to perform, and are appointed by 
the President. Yet the amendment would place 
a limitation on the President’s power to remove 
these members. 

This, in my judgment, is unconstitutional. 
This important legislation might possibly be 
vetoed because it is unconstitutional. ... 


DANGER OF DUPLICATE EFFORT 

Mr. WADSworTH @Rep.), of Geneseo, N. Y.: 
The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio confides similar functions to a new board 
below the upper board, so to speak, and you will 
have duplication the moment it goes into opera- 
tion. The committee, established in the bill the 
office of director of safety, who has to be ap- 
pointed by the President. He is completely in- 
dependent of the authority or its members. His 
sole function is to report on accidents. 

We believe we have provided for the independ- 
ence of the director, making him completely -in- 
dependent of the Authority, for quick action _ 
under one single head without waiting for the 
convening of three board members. 

Mr. Crosser: Is there any more independence 
in the one than there would be in the three? 

Mr. WapswortH: Yes; because, as I recall 
the gentleman’s amendment, he provides that the 
personnel which is to serve the safety board shall 
be assigned to it by the Authority. Whose servants 
are they? 

Mr. CROSSER: 
by the President. 

Mr. WapswortH: And where would the pers 
sonnel get their jobs? They would get them 
from the Authority. That is just the thing we 
do not want. 

One further objection is that this safety board, 
outside of investigating the detailed accidents, 
duplicates the power we have already given to 
the Authority. In» other words, we create two 
bodies with very similar functions in the same 
organization. This, of course, should not be per- 
mitted to creep into legislation. 

Mr. O’ConngLL, of Butte, Mont.: Mr. Chairman, 
the proposal of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Crosser] has the endorsement of the Air Line 
Pilots’ Association. Anyone who has studied the 
nistory of the various crash disasters that we have 
had in the United States realizes that the in. 
dustry has in every possible way attempted to 
put the fault or responsibility for these acci- 
dents on the pilots. 


Is it 
now 


The safety board is appointed 
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passenger automobiles, will save 
millions of dollars this year because 
of the efficiency of the automobile 
industry during the last decade. 

The company that buys new trucks 
this year can buy three for the same 
amount it would have cost to buy 
two of the same size in 1927. 

Roughly, this comparison holds 
good throughout the entire range of 
models, from the huge moving van, 
such as is shown in the illustration 
on this page, to the smallest trucks 
used by individual buyers. 

Since 1906 the price of trucks has 
been reduced two-thirds. This means 
that the buyer today can get three 
trucks for the same amount it would 
have cost to buy one of the same 
size in 1906. And the increase in 
quality is so great that there is vir- 
tually no basis of comparison. 


MODELS FOR ALL PURPOSES 

Another value which the truck 
manufacturers offer as a result of 
their research during the last dec- 
ade, which is not so apparent as 
the decrease in price and improve- 
ment in quality, is the increase in 
the number of models to meet the 
varying needs of the motor trans- 
port industry. 

A three-ton truck designed to meet 
the needs of an industry using it 
entirely within highly congested 
metropolitan areas might not prove 
Satisfactory to the shipper who 
wants a three-ton truck for runs of 
two or three hundred miles. 

A truck of similar capacity that 
might answer the user’s need when 
utilized over highways in flat sec- 
tions of the country, might not be 
of service when used in hilly areas. 

To find out just what types of 
trucks were needed for the specific 
service required by bakers, farmers, 
builders and in fact, practically 
every type of business which buys a 
large number of trucks, the motor 
truck manufacturers made a special 
survey. 

From time to time as new de- 
mands were made by industry the 
transportation engineers of the 
truck factories developed new types 
of machines to meet these needs. 

After the new models were de- 
signed the factories had to be 
equipped to build them. The indus- 
try in many cases had to build new 
equipment and develop new stand- 
ards for flexibility and interchange- 
ability of the assembly lines. 

As a result of this effort to meet 
the demands for special services the 
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No. 18. The Motor Truck Manufacturing Industry 


The Ten Year Record of the Motor Tiuch Industry: 
Three Trucks Now for the Former Price of Two 


CoprricutT, 1938, By THE UNitep States News PuBLisHInG Cx 
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| diesel-powered 


This ma- | 
chine is still in the experimental 
Stage insofar as its use is applied to 
vehicles of the lower capacities. It 


vehicle. 


| is believed this type of machine may 
| prove particularly useful in metro- 
| politan areas where communities are 
| closely linked and the truck opera- 








number of models has been quad- 
rupled. 

In 1928 manufacturers of 12 of the 
existing makes of motor trucks an- 
nounced specifications for 71 models. 
In 1937 those same 12 manufac- 
turers announced 274 models for 
these makes. 

And so today the purchasing de- 
partment of a shipping concern that 
uses motor trucks, or a trucking 
concern, has a selection of equip- 
ment that can be fitted into the 
service that is required at low cost 
and which will give the most effi- 
cient service at a minimum cost of 
maintenance. 

Improvements in engines and 
mechanical features of trucks have 
kept pace with the improvements 
during the decade in passenger au- 
tomobiles. 

One of the changes which has 
been of decided importance is the 


The Panorama 
Of Political Primaries 
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{Continued From Page 3.] 
weeks, and look ahead to the poli- 
tical battles to come, are known to 


| be chiefly interested in two types of 
| Offices. 


In the first place these political 
to keep a tie-in 
with as many State governorships as 
possible because of the importance 
of State governors in the selection of 


| delegates to the national conventions 


that nominate candidates for the 
Presidency. 

In the second place the White 
House is above all interested in the 
selection of members of the House of 
Representatives who are friendly. 
The Senate is held by New Deal lead- 
ers to be securely tied to the cart- 
wheel for four more years. The 
House faces an uncertain year with 
all of its members confronting the 
voters. 

Up until now, the listening post 
occupants report, there have been a 
few signs that the 1938 depression is 
bringing with it a political revolu- 
tion comparable to that of recent 
years. But November still is more 
than five months away. 
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GAS CAR 


Authorities acclaim the smart design of the new 14-foot Willys. 
“Magazine of Art” says of Willys,“...one of the very best to look 
at.” You get so much for so little money—no wonder thousands 


are turning to Willys. Quality-built to “take it”... 


sturdy K-X 


chassis... powerful FUEL-SAVER engine... Cut expenses, come 
in for a ride in the new half-the-gas car—it’s priced the LOWEST 
—by far—of all sedans. Payments lower than many used cars. 


WILLYS CLI 
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... for the Family Sedan; Federal, State and local taxes and trans- 


portation charges from the Factory 


at Toledo, Ohio not included. 


HALF THE GAS...TWICE THE STYLE 
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definite trend toward the use of 
lighter, but just as durable, metal 
alloys in building the bodies and 
frames. Since many of the State 
laws regulating the size of trucks 
are based on gross weights this in- 
creased use of lighter-weight alloys 
has allowed approximately a one- 
third increase in the payloads of the 
vehicles. ’ 


CUTTING DOWN THE WEIGHT 
Another recent development which 
has occurred primarily as a result 
of the restrictive weight limitations 
in State laws is the cab-over-engine 
model. Its use has increased rapidly 
because operators in many fields find 
that it provides ideal weight distri- 
bution, greater load carrying space 
and shorter over-all length. 
In conventional models 
distribution is often 25 per cent on 
the front axle and 75 per cent on 
the rear axle but in the cab-over- 
engine models the distribution is 


weight 


one-third on the front and two- 


thirds on the rear axle. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SAFETY 

Improvements in motor trucks 
also helped reduce the acci- 
dent rate. Many safety features 
have been built into the vehicles 
such as hydraulic four-wheel brakes, 
roomier and more comfortable cabs, 
easier facilities and dual 
low-pressure tires 

Along with the mechanical im- 
provements there have been im- 
provements in the designs of trucks. 
Many ucks are stream- 
lined, and have been beautified so 
much that they are used by their 
owners as rolling advertising media. 
All this has been done without sacri- 
fice of loading space. 


NEW DESIGNS AND MOTORS 
The industry is still reaching into 
the future. Laboratories are busy 
with new designs and new improve- 
ments of existing equipment. 


have 


steering 


modern ti 


tors make many stops and starts. 
The diesel engine has made some 


headway on the Pacific Coast. There | 


it is used to some extent to power 
the heavier vehicles engaged in long 


| runs on roads where traffic is not so 


heavy as in the Eastern section of 
the United States. 


QUICKER BUSINESS SERVICE 

The manufacturers of trucks have 
speeded up many of the operations 
of business. In many cases the 
availability of truck service has en- 
abled storekeepers to maintain 
smaller stocks of goods and more 
readily meet emergency demands. 

For example, a department store 
in New York may ascertain from the 
Weather Bureau on Friday afternoon 
that Saturday will probably be a 
rainy day. In the Saturday morn- 
ing papers the store can advertise 
a special sale of overshoes and rub- 
ber coats, telephoning a manufac- 
turer, probably 150 miles away, Fri- 
day afternoon to furnish the sizes 
and styles desired. 

The shipment can be loaded that 
night in trucks and deliver at the 
store’s door early enough the next 
morning to permit display before the 
advertised hours of the sale. 


GROWTH OF TRUCK TRAFFIC 
The influence of the truck is felt 

in nearly every line of industry. 

Nearly half of the livestock receipts 


} in 17 leading markets, 56 per cent 
of the egg receipts at Chicago, 98 


per cent of milk moving to 19 prin- 
cipal cities, large quantities of fruits 
and vegetables, furniture, rubber 
tires, short-haul coal, grain and 
grain products, bakery goods and 
general merchandise are large items 
in truck traffic. 

The importance of the truck in 
American life also is shown by the 
fact that there are 3,000,000 truck 


| drivers and that approximately 7 per 


cent of the population is dependent 
on trucks as the sole means of 
freight transportation. In 48,000 
communities the truck is the only 
line of communication with the out- 
Side world. 

Since 1917 when the World War 
needs taxed the railroads beyond ca- 
pacity for the transportation of 
troops and war supplies, there has 
been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of trucks. The registration fig- 
ure show there were only 326,000 
trucks in 1917; by 1925 there were 
2,440,854; by 1928 there were 3,113,- 
999; and today there are 4,240,000. 





























SUNTAN 


In its purchasing policy, Western Electric recognizes a dual 


responsibility— 


operates. 
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kinds—more than $90,000,000 worth in 1937. 


to you as a telephone user. 


IS BASED ON 


13,000 Sources of Supply 


\W J ESTERN ELECTRIC as manufacturer and purchaser for 
the Bell System buys large quantities of materials of a!l 


The Company bought these materials from more than 13,000 
different sources of supply, thus benefiting many businesses, large 
and small, and creating employment for thousands of people. 

1. To buy at prices which are fair to the Bell System and hence 

2. To buy at prices which are fair to the seller, so that he can 


continue as a dependable source of supply. 


This policy is typical of those under which the Bell System 


Western Eleciric 
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YOUTH MUST BE SERVED 


+ + + and, according to Massachusetts State Police, youth 
must be served more frequently for speeding. An analysis of 
4,774 arrests over a six month period provides the evidence. 

Mile-a-minute drivers are usually 20 to 27 years old. 

70 mile-an-hour drivers, 20 to 22 years old. 

Out of the total number of drivers who exceeded 70 miles 
an hour, only five were men of forty-five or older. 

Drivers, forty-six or older, are seldom stopped for exceed- 
ing the speed limits. 

We are all for serving youth if it will help to make youth 
the safe driver of tomorrow. 


+ ++ SPEAKING OF SPEED, a new super speed car has 
been developed recently in Germany for those who dislike 
crawling along at sixty or better. This car is a two engine 
job; a conventional one beneath the hood for city traffic 
driving and a 150-horsepower airplane engine, complete with 
propeller mounted on the rear of the car, for country road 
racing. We'd hate to be passed by one of those babies. The 
backwash of the propeller would probably blow a light car 
right off the road. 


+ ++ IN OUR LAST COLUMN we suggested that you have your 
ESSO dealer check up on the water in your battery and we hope that 
you took our advice. Since then, we have had word of a new gadget 
to end all storage battery filling worry, an automatic feeder connected 
directly to the cells. From the picture we saw of this labor-saving de- 
vice, it appears that there is a bank of inverted bottles connected to 
the cells by tubing and we assume that the bottles have to be filled once 
So, we still think it’s easier to have your ESSO dealer 
He's so expert at it he’s darn near 


in a while. 
check up on the filling for you. 
automatic. - 


+ ++ WHEN AN EXPERIENCED AIRPLANE PILOT knows that 
he is going to crack up, his first move is to throw the switch that shuts 
off his engine and thereby eliminate the fire hazard. Student fliers are 
trained to this precaution and do so even when they bail out in a para- 
chute. Automobilists, not being schooled in this important point, are 
now offered an automatic switch which cuts off the engine when, and if, 
the car capsizes in an automobile accident. We think that this is a smart 
idea even though we dislike to dwell upon grisly eventualties. Anything 
that makes motoring safer and saner is all right with us. 


+++ A GIDDY RUNAWAY HORSE staged a hairbreadth old- 
time movie thriller in a Connecticut town when it skipped across 
a railroad track two snorts ahead of the Limited and left a pur- 
suing automobilist blocked by the train at the crossing. Dobbin’s 
triumph was short lived, however, for the motorist resumed the 
chase when the train had passed and easily caught the runaway. 
Acceleration proved mightier than horseshoe luck, 


+ + + GASOLINE TAXATION WENT INTO ITS 19TH YEAR 
in February and, from the looks of things, Pa Motorist is going to have 
to support the lazy thing the rest of his life. It does a little work now 
and then but it’s strong enough to do a whole lot more. HOW HAVE 
YOU BEEN, SENATOR? 


+ + + OUR PREDICTION concerning a combination barbershop 
and gas station has come true, an Elgin, Illinois, correspondent in- 
A local station there has carried a barbershop for 
He didn’t say, but we imagine that they must fea- 
Such as: GREASE AND SHAM- 
POO SPECIAL, for car and driver, FREE WINDSHIELD AND 
SPECTACLE WIPING SERVICE, and TOWN GOSSIP, PLUS 
SHOCK ABSORBER FILLING, ALL FOR ONE PRICE. 


forms us. 
several years. 
ture some dandy daily doubles. 


+ + + SPEAKING ABOUT WAGES and the cost of neces- 
sities: how do you figure this out? Wages of the men who 
refine Esso and Essolene have risen steadily in recent years. 
So has the quality of the products. But the price has been 
going down right along. 

Ten years ago a Standard Oil (N. J.) worker in Bayonne 
could stop on his way home and buy four gallons of the 
world’s best gasoline for one hour’s pay. Last year he got 
eight gallons for the same amount of work. Both instances 
figured on the retail price before adding the sales tax, which 
decidedly has not gone down. 


+ + + THERE HAS BEEN A LOT OF TALK ABOUT 
PUMP-PRIMING but word of a wave of GASOLINE BANK 
NIGHTS in the middle west seems to indicate that we ain’t 
seen nothin’ yet! We'd like to sit in on your cracker barrel 
discussions on the subject but since we can’t, we would like 
to hear about them. Write to Northrop Clarey, Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. ~ 
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ANTI-TRUST LAWS AS THEY STAND: THE GOVERNMENTS POLICIES 





O government policy has received 

such long and anquestioned 
public acceptance as that expressed 
by the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 
The domination of market by smal! 
groups and the concentration of 
wealth and power in a few have been 
a matter of continuing public con- 
cern for over 40 years. 

However, in spite of a governmen- 
tal religion officially dedicated to the 
economic independence of individ- 
uals, the growth of great organiza- 
tions in America has been amazing. 
The Internal Revenue statistics for 
1935 show that over 50 per cent of 
all net corporate incomes is earned 
by less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the corporations reporting, and 84 
per cent of the aggregate corporate 
net profits is earned by less than 4 
per cent of the corporations report- 
ing. 

We have become a nation of em- 
ployes. Our private property, our 
security in our old age and the care 


of our families when we Cie usually | 


consist of claims held directly or 
indirectly against great industrial 
organizations. 

Our problem is therefore to define 
the public responsibility of such or- 
ganizations, and to determine where 
industrial efficiency ends and indus- 
trial empire building begins. 

As a practical matter, indicated in 
the President’s statement of Feb. 
18, the question of prices over- 
shadows the entire subject. We are 
accustomed to think of prices for 
building material, for aluminum 
kitchen utensils and for the various 
other things which are essential to 
decent living, as different from 
taxes. 


The Identity of Prices 
With Taxes on Consumer 


But when these prices are set by 
a group which dominates the mar- 
ket, the only difference between 
such prices and taxes is fact 
that such prices are levied without 
public responsibility or public con- 
trol, and that their proceeds are 
used for private and not for public 
purposes. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis recognized 
this as early as 1922 when in the 
New England Divisions case he 
called a railroad rate a tax. 

The failure of the public to realize 
that monopoly prices are taxes has 
been possible only because our pe- 
culiar mythology makes this sort of 
taxation by industrial organizations 
a more pleasant way of levying trib- 
ute than direct taxation by govern- 
ment, even though tribute when paid 
in the form of price runs only to the 
benefit of the few while when lev- 
jed in the form of taxes it runs to 
the benefit of all. 

Yet the effect in reducing our in- 
dividual incomes is even worse be- 
cause such industrial prices so of- 
fically fixed are taxes levied on the 
rich and poor alike. And they are 
worse for another reason because 
monopoly prices not only tax in- 
comes but tend to destroy the 
sources of the incomes themselves. 


When Necessities Are Bought 
In a Controlled Market 
The great mass of our population 
sell their goods, and services, and 
labor in the competitive markets. 
They buy their necessities in a con- 
trolled market. This is certainly at | 
least one of the reasons why the 
income tax figures for 1935 show 
only 2,110,890 taxable incomes of 
over $2,500 for married persons and 
$1,000 for single persons in a nation 
of 130,000,000. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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It is also at least one reason why, 
with the beginning of the depres- 
sion of 1929, the Brookings Institu- 
tion showed that 21 per cent of all 
American families had family in- 
comes of less than $1,000 per year. 

To illustrate more concretely. we 
have charged the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America with substantially 
complete monopoly control of the 
domestic source of raw material, 
coupled with practices which con- 
solidate that monopoly. The result, 
in terms of prices, Using 
1926 as a base, aluminum prices re- 
ceded from a high of 100 in 
year to 84.9 in 1931-1933, a decline in 


is this: 


that 


the depth of the depression of only 
15 per cent. 
Meanwhile, to cite another metal. 


copper prices had dropped from 109 
in 1926 to 40.3 in 1932, a decline of 
60 per cent, four times the decline 
in the aluminum prices. And the 
entire combined wholesale index 
dropped 35 per cent during the san: 
period, more than twice the decline 
in aluminum prices. 

Again, in September, 1937, 
government invitations for bids on 
Ford size 6.60x16 4-ply ‘ires resulted 
in an identical price of $8.11 from 
all bidders. Investigation was insti- 
tuted by the Departmen: of Justice 
When new bids were taken by the 
government a remarkable change 
had taken place. Instead of being 
identical the bids were competitive. 
Instead of $8.11 the low was now 
$4.75. In the meantime the pubiic | 
prices had not substantially varied. 

All this by way of introduction, 
and I will not pursue these obser- 
vations further because they have 
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ever, I think we can agree that an 
efficient industrial organization is 
one capable of producing goods in 
quantities sufficient and at prices 
low enough to insure them a per- 
manent place in an American 
standard of living. 


The Duty of Government 
When Competition Ends 


This means that whenever com- 
petition is destroyed there is no al- 


| ternative except to interfere with 
and regulate arbitrary power to 
maintain rigid prices. In other 


words, monopoly means, sooner or 
later, government interference in 
business. I am willing to face that 
problem when the need arises. Yet 
it is precisely because I do not wish 
those areas of necessary interference 
to increase and because I want to 
keep the government out of busi- 
ness that I am an advocate of the 
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cution by the Department. 

The first question of policy which 
I think should be publicly answered 
is why we ought not to exercise our 
judgment and discretion in slowing 
up anti-trust prosecution during the 
present period of depression in order 
to give the business the confidence 
to expand. The legalistic answer 
to that question is easy. It is found 
in our national belief in the efficacy 
of law enforcement as an end in it- 
self. - 

A better answer is found in the 
examination of economic realty. It 
is my conviction that from a long 
range point of view the vigorous en- 
forcement of Anti-trust Laws is never 
more important than during periods 
of economic recession. Such periods 
give the larger and stronger firms 
new incentives and easier opportuni- 
ties for extending their control over 
a narrow market. 








When the Department of Justice decided to re-vitalize en- 
forcement of anti-trust laws on a new basis, Homer Cum- 
mings, Attorney General, called Thurman W. Arnold, a Yale 
professor, to serve as his assistant in charge of prosecutions. 

Mr. Arnold is launching the new government enforcement 
policy by offering evidence to a South Bend (Ind.) grand jury 
from which indictments will be sought against three major 
automobile companies and their finance company affiliates. 

In an address, recently delivered before the Trade and 
Commerce Bar Association in New York, Assistant Attorney 
General Arnold explained the new approach to the problem 
of anti-trust law enforcement. That address is presented in 
full on this page for the light it casts on an increasingly im- 
portant governmental activity. 


year can not suddenly come together 
and win games. Organizations take 
time to build. They do not become 
efficient overnight. When they col- 
lapse it is anybody’s guess whether 
they can be built up again. 

Therefore, the further an industry 
proceeds along the road to monopoly 
the more difficult is the application 
of the Anti-trust Laws for the 
reason that the Anti-trust Laws in 
themselves cannot rebuild the com- 
petitive organizations which have 
been destroyed. 


Need of Orderly Markets 
No Excuse for Monopolies 


We recognize that competition 
may be destroyed not only by active 
suppression; it may also be destroy- 
ed by the over-competition resulting 
from a temporary over-supply and a 
catastrophic price decline. Orderly 
markets are necessary in order to 
maintain the solvency of competi- 
tors. 

We must recognize that we are 
living in a world of competing or- 
ganizations rather than competing 
individuals; that modern methods 
make mass production more efficient 
up to a certain point, and that an 











| consistent enforcement of the Anti- + 


trust Laws. 

Today the monopoly problem has 
become so acute that the President 
has suggested the need for strength- 
ening the Anti-trust Laws and tor 


| new legislation relating to an anti- 


trust policy. 


The Anti-trust Laws As 
Now on Statute Books 


I am not going to talk on the 
Anti-trust Laws as they should be. 
That problem is before Congress. I 
am going to speak on the Anti-trust 
Laws as they are, which is the only 
present problem before the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

In my recent book, “The Folklore 
of Capitalism,” I have suggested that 
while past enforcement of the Anti- 
trust Laws has saved us from recog- 
nizing the cartel system, it has not 
hampered the growth of organiza- 
tions which dominate our industrial 
structure. One reason has been that 


| we have treated the Anti-trust Laws 


as a moral problem and have been 
more interested in pursuing the will- 
o’-the-wisp corporate intent than in 
determining violations of our anti- 
monopoly policy in terms of practi- 
éal results. 

This is a matter of history. The 
assessment of the blame for what 
has happened in the past, while an 
interesting theological enterprise, 
gives no solution whatever. The duty 
before the Department of Justice is 
not to preach against the misdeeds 
of those who have gone before us, 
but to devise methods of utilizing 
the anti-trust procedure which is at 
its disposal efficiently and fairly. 
That, therefore, is the subject of my 
address. 

In discussing this problem I am 
going to be as definite and as ex- 
plicit as Ican. However, I know that 
you all realize that anti-trust policy 
touches fields and boundaries which 
recede as you approach them and 
disappear each time you try to stake 
them out. Definiteness and precision 
in this area have been impossible 
even for the courts. It is even more 
impossible for the prosecuting arm 
of the Government which is trying 
to follow a consistent policy of treat- 
ing the mass of violations, not all of 
which can be prosecuted or even in- 
vestigated. 

Yet none of the pressing problems 
of Government can be! solved by 
rule of thumb. This should not pre- 
vent us from being as definite and 
explicit as the nature of the ques- 
tion permits. Where the exercise 
of judgment and discretion is neces- 
Sary, we can at least make public 
the grounds and the policy behind 
our use of that discretion. I will 
therefore discuss generally the 
grounds which I think should gov- 
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It 1s during these periods that 
the smaller firms weakened by de- 
clining sales and profits, are most 
susceptible to destruction as the re- 
sult of practices denounced by the 
Anti-trust Laws. 


In other words, times of financial 
failure are the very times when per- 
sons with a thirst for power pick 
up the broken pieces of competing 
organizations and put them to- 
gether. The clock can not be turn- 
ed back when prosperity returns 
again. It is extremely difficult to 
recreate competitive organizations 
which have been destroyed because 
effective organizations are the re- 
sult of habits and discipline and 
team work. Even the best baseball 


| 
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orderly market is required for the 
efficient distribution of goods. 
However, it is easy in times of 
depression to broaden the principles 
underlying the maintenance of or- 
derly markets until they become an 
excuse for industrial empire build- 
ing. In the prosecution by the De- 
partment of Justice this danger 
must be kept in mind. There are 
pressures peculiar to times of de- 
pression to maintain former high 
prices by agreements to restrict pro- 
duction on the principle of the ne- 
cessity of an orderly market. We 
naturally can not sanction such dis- 
tortions of a beneficent principle. 


Effect, Rather Than Intent, 
Motion Picture Fields 


A second question of policy im- 
portant in the anti-trust cases is 
the recognition that results in re- 
straint of trade are more important 
than the intent which lie behind 
them. In facing the difficult prob- 
lem of determining whether size has 
gone beyond efficiency and has re- 
sulted in domination or in the 
equally difficult question of whether 
a particular situation requires the 
application of a principle of an or- 
derly marketing little light is shed 
by discussing the problem on moral 
grounds. 

The difficulties in enforcing the 
anti-trust laws due to the search for 
that fictitious thing known as cor- 





General Cummings’ report for 1937: 


“Such a standard (the standard of 
corporate intent) is not only vague 
but it does not permit consic sration 
of the real factors involved. It does 
not face the issue whether a com- 
bination is in fact one which will 
tend to produce economies of size or 
whether it will in actual operation 
tend to give an opportunity for mon- 
opoly profits. The important factor 
is taken to be the ‘intent’ or ‘state 
of mind’ of a fictitious corporate in- 
dividual. Practical results of combi- 
nations, which are the only real 
criteria for effective, as distinguished 
from sentimental, adn@mistration of 
a@ policy to encourage competition, 
are brushed aside. We do not mean 
that from the multitude of conflict- 
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been made before. In general, how- 4 ern the selection of cases for prose- + team after being disbanded for a 4 porate intent are set out in Attorney 4 and also in the trial and presenta- 
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tion of cases we should formulate 
our standard in terms of the actual 
results and use of legal privileges by 
groups in achieving domination of 
the market rather than their motive. 

I will illustrate by the case of In- 
terstate Circuit Inc. v. United States 
recently argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. A first- 
run motion picture exhibitor con- 
trolling 75 per cent of the moving 
pictures in Texas had entered into 
practically identical contracts with 
the major motion picture distribu- 
tors which prevent second-run the- 
aters from obtaining the best pic- 
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ing precedents this statement can 
be made as a matter of strict legal 
definition. Nevertheless, it does ac- 
curately describe an attitude com- 
monly taken by courts, emphasizing 
moral culpability and subordinating 
practical effects of business activities 
which tend toward monopoly or re- 
straint of trade.... 

“In other words, actual results are 
ignored in an effort to determine 


whether a fictitious personality is 
acting in an evil state of mind. 
The anti-trust laws have become 
theological tracts on _ corporate 


morality.” 

These statements reflect my own 
present opinion. It is therefore my 
belief that in the selection of cases 
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tures except at higher admission 
prices than they had been accus- 
tomed to charge. 

Here was a typical use of a legal 
privilege (the copyright) in such a 
way as to restrict the outlets for 
moving pictures and actually to de- 
stroy competition. High admission 
prices were maintained and picture 
theaters put out of business. 

The moral question 1n the case was 
whether a conspiracy existed. To 
Solve this it was necessary to see 
the shadowy line where a conspiracy 
ends and good fellowship and co- 
operation begins. Observe how the 





Enforcing the Sherman Act in the Auto Industry 


By HOMER S. CUMMINGS 


Attorney General of the 
United States 


HE Department of Justice re- 
cently announced a policy un- 

der which there would be issued a 
series of public statements throwing 
light on the prosecution policy with 


respect to anti-trust laws. The neces- ' 


sity for making such public state- 
ments with respect to anti-trust 
prosecutions arises from the fact 
that they present a problem dif- 
ferent from the enforcement of 
other criminal statutes. In anti- 
trust cases the rule of reason nec- 
essarily requires the exercise of judg- 
ment on the part of the prosecuting 
arm in order to give the general 
principles of the anti-trust laws an 
equitable and economic application 
to unlike cases and dissimilar indus- 
trial situations. A guide to busi- 
ness men as to prosecution policy 
should be furnished by the Depart- 
ment wherever possible. 

There is here set forth an outline 
of the general form which future 
statements of this character will 
take: 

1. Form of Statements. The state- 
ments will be issued in the form of 
announcements signed by the As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Anti-trust Division, and ap- 
proved by the Attorney General. 

2. Purpose of Statement. The aim 
of these statements in connection 
with any particular proceeding or 
investigation is to serve 

(1) as a guide to business men who 
seek information on the probable 
action of this Department in similar 
circumstances; 

(2) 40 aid the Department itself in 
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HE Federal Government at this time is inaugurating a new, 
modernized method of enforcing its forty-five-year-old anti- 


trust laws. 


Business men who have been accustomed in recent years to over- 
look those laws now face the task of acquainting themselves with 
the latest Government enforcement policy. 

The nation’s leading three automobile manufacturers and their 
finance company affiliates have been selected to provide all business 
with an example of the streamlined anti-trust methods. 

Criminal provisions of the Sherman Act underlie the new en- 


forcement approach. Grand juries will hear evidence. 


The Gov- 


ernment will outline its reasons for prosecuting the particular 
companies, will outline the conditions to which it objects and then 
will be open to suggestions from the prosecuting concerns for 
consent decrees to alter practices complained of. 

On this page are full statements of policy by the men who will 


administer the new policy. 


Here, too, are the statements that 


accompanied the announcement of proceedings against the auto- 


mobile manufacturers. 





anti-trust law enforcement; 

(3) to serve as a warning to those 
engaged in similar illegal practices; 
and 

(4) to call the attention of the 
Congress to the interpretation and 
application of anti-trust laws by the 
Attorney General, as they may have 
a bearing upon contemplated legis- 
lation. 

3. Contents of Statements. These 
statements on prosecution policy 
will not discuss the guilt or inno- 
cence of particular defendants; they 
will not interfere with the pre- 
Sumption of innocence which de- 
fendants have in a criminal case or 
the advantage of the burden of 
proof which they enjoy in a civil 
case. They will be confined to the 
reasons for departmental action. 

It may be assumed as a matter of 
course that the Department would 


formulating a consistent policy of # not t 





ake action unless it had in its 
evidence which in its 
judgment warranted it in proceed- 
ing. Under such circumstances, the 
Department is under a public duty 
to present such evidence to an im- 
partial judicial tribunal. 


possession 


In general, the statements will 
cover: 

(1) the conditions which the De- 
partment believes to exist in the 
particular industry which create 
monopolistic control or restraint of 
trade; 

(2) the reason why the particular 
procedure was followed, whether a 
civil suit, consent decree, criminal 
prosecution, acceptance of pleas of 
nolo contendere, or dismissal of the 
proceedings; and 

(3) the economic results which 
are to be expected from its action 
in the particular case. 
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Assistant Attorney General of | 
the United States 


(Announcement and_ statement 
of policy concerning the Automo- 
bile Finance investigation issued 
May 18.) 


HE Department of Justice pro- 

poses to present evidence before 
a grand jury in South Bend, Ind., | 
with reference to violations of the 
anti-trust laws by Ford Motor Com- | 
pany, Chrysler Corporation and | 
General Motors Company and three | 
finance companies associated with 


them. The evidence which it is | 
proposed to present will be sub- | 
stantially the same as that pre- 
sented to a grand jury in Mil- 


waukee, Wis., prior to its discharge 
by Judge Geiger last winter. 


At the time of the original pres- 
entation, the Department was of 
the opinion, and is now of the opin- 
ion, that its investigation has dis- 
closed evidence of certain violations | 
of the criminal provisions of the 
anti-trust laws by these automobile 
manufacturers and their associated 
finance companies which warranted 
submission to a grand jury. 


POLICIES EXPLAINED 


It is the announced policy of the 
Department of Justice to issue pub- 
lic statements in order to clarify its 
prosecution policy with respect to 
anti-trust laws. Such statements 
will be made in connection with 
particular cases, to the ends that it 
shall be a guide to business men 
and the public in similar situations. 

In this case the only policy which 
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question proposed in another way 
admits a more practical answer. Ig 
the use of the privilege given by the 
copyright laws by a group which 
actually dominates the market an 
effective suppression of competition 
regardless of whether a conspiracy is 
proved? 

The fact that picture houses have 
been closed and the distributing 
market has been narrowed by the 
use of this privilege on the part of a 
dominating group is certainly one 
of the most important factors in 
determining whether such a use of 
the copyright is illegal. 

It does not give a rule of thumb 
but it is at least more susceptible 


| of critical examination than whether 


the group is acting in an evil state 
of mind. The particular case has 
not been decided as this is written. 
However, those considerations were 
argued strenuously by the Solicitor 
General and they should be argued 
in future cases. The Department 
does not of course control the de- 
cisions of the court, but in that area 
which it does control, that is, in the 
selection of the cases which are to 
be prosecuted out of a large number 
of complaints, only some of which is 
it even possible to investigate, ac- 
tual monopoly results should be a 
more important consideration than 
motive. 


Civil Or Criminal Action? 
The Policy of the Choice 


A third question of policy con- 
cerns the choice between the civil 
and criminal procedure. It is my be- 
lief that under the present laws the 
most effective deterrent lies on the 
criminal side of the court, in so far 
as the prevention of illegal practices 
is concerned. I am talking about 
the situation as it now exists. Iam 
aware that there are difficulties in a 


| system which presents issues of ex- 


treme complication to jurors. I do 
not deny that by amendment 
changes might not be wrought upon 
the civil procedure which would 
make me modify my present posi- 
tion. However, I am not now dis- 
cussing amendments, but the use of 
the tools which are now at hand. 

I can make clearer the advantages 
of the criminal procedure by using 
an analogy. Violation of anti-trust 
laws is more like the crime of reck- 
less driving under pressure of haste 
or necessity than it is like conduct 
indulged in by those who are com- 
monly called criminals. Take the 
familiar case which is repeated con- 
stantly in this country of a young 
man with respectable background 
with every expectation of a useful 
and brilliant career who, in order to 
meet a social engagement, exceeds 
the speed laws and kills a pedestrian. 
There is no way before the jury ver- 
dict is handed in to predict whether 
he will be held guilty of man- 
slaughter. His friends may hope for 
acquittal and believe that his con- 
duct lies on the side of carelessness 
rather than recklessness. 

Nevertheless, no one would deny 
that such cases should be vigorously 
prosecuted. No one would assert 
that the prosecuting attorney should 
evade his responsibility to submit 
such issues to a jury. No one would 
pretend that an injunction which 
prevented the young man from do- 
ing it again would be an effective 
way to solve the problem of the reck- 
less driver who may, in spite of his 
respectable background, be more 
dangerous to society than the burg- 
lar. 


Risk of Social Stigma 


As a Deterrent to Crime 

This is the kind of a crime com- 
mitted by those who violate anti- 
trust laws, under various business 
pressures to expand and to get as 
much of the market as possible. 
Such pressures can only be offset 
by a deterrent involving the risk of 
social stigma. 

It is as impossible for the anti- 
trust Division to detect or prosecute 
all of the violations of the anti-trust 


| laws as it is for any police force 


to detect and prosecute all the per- 
sons who drive 60 miles an hour. It 
is therefore necessary that business 
men realize that when they indulge 
in a doubtful practice they are tak- 
ing the chance of something more 
than an injunction. They must not 
be permitted to weigh the chance 
of pecuniary liability against the 
chance of enormous profit, and gov- 
ernment injunctions do not even 
involve pecuniary liability. 

This does not mean that instances 
will not be found where men who 
have recklessly or carelessly violated 
antitrust laws are not entitled to 
individual sympathy because of their 
unfortunate predicament. Never= 
theless, the public should realize 
that without this kind of a deterrent 
the anti-trust laws are useless. 

The efficacy of the criminal penal- 
ty is illustrated in many cases which 
have been brought to my attention 
where corporate directors are willing 
to spend large sums of money be- 
longing to the corporation in orcer 
to avoid the social stigma of a small 
individual fine. The ineffectiveness 

[Continued on Page 7.] 
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THE LABOR WEEK 


Weenaraca * The Story of NLRB 


At the Bar of the Supreme Court | 


ECISIONS of the 
Court validating the Wag- 
ner Labor Act a year ago, in the 
general opinion of lawyers, con- 
stituted a milestone in interpre- 
tation of Federal powers under 
the commerce claus~ of thé Con- 
stitution. They were seen as op- 
ening new fields for regulation 
of labor relations in industries 
whose products cross State lines. 
Production industries did not 


Supreme * 





Eleven victories, no direct 
defeats: that is the NLRB’s 
record in the Supreme Court. 

But more tests are com- 
ing. Some of the nation’s 
biggest concerns are fight- 
ing the Board's orders. 

How the litigation stands 
is summarized here. 








accept them as the final word, 
however. Management and counsel 
almost constantly since have sought 
to delimit the application of the Act 
or to have invalidated specific or- 
ders made under it. 

Now the Supreme Court has up- 
held the law and its administrators, 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
for the eleventh consecutive time. 
No single adverse ruling has been 
made; but once the tribunal did de- 
cline to review a refusal by an in- 
ferior court to enforce a Board or- 
der. 

No other agency has had to go be- 
fore the highest court so often in 
the past 13 months. As Chairman 
J. Warren Madden, chairman of the 
NLRB, has pointed out, however, 
enforcement of this Act represents 
a departure in Federal law and so 
frequent court challenges are ex- 
pected. 

The latest decision involved re- 
fusal by the Mackay Radio Co. to re- 
employ five strikers who were active 
union leaders. The justices held 
that employes who go on a strike 
unprovoked by an unfair labor prac- 
tice technically remain employes; 
and that the employer who discrim- 
inates against any of them because 
of their union interests, when it 
comes to reinstatement, violates the 
law. The Mackay organization was 
given adequate hearing in the case 
at issue, it was further ruled, and so 
the order could not be set aside on 
that ground. 

In this instance, the union called 
a strike because of its dissatisfac- 
tion with the status of wage con- 
tract negotiations. The strike failed. 
Others replaced the strikers, who 
asked to get their jobs back. All ex- 
cept 11 were re-hired. Six of the 11 
later were put back on the payroll; 
but five active union leaders did not 
get there. 

The Labor Board considered this 
to be discrimination within the 
meaning of the law. The Mackay 
Company refused to abide by the 
Board’s order to take them back, 
thereby laying the ground for the 
suit. 


BOARD’S ORDER UPHELD 

The Supreme Court stood by the 
Board. It did not rule on merits of 
the evidence about discrimination. 
This was because the Wagner Act 
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stipulates that the Board’s conclu- 
the govern, if 
supported by evidence. 


shall 


sions on facts 
The decision appears to interested 
lawyers to have depended largely on 
the employer’s actual reason for re- 
fusal to restore the five jobs in ques- 
tion. The company said it was be- 
cause the jobs were filled. The La- 
bor Board found that it was because 
the men were union leaders. 
Cases of like import await the re- 
convening of the highest court 
October after the recess which be- 
gins with June. Questions at issue 
are whether an intra-state utility is 
Subject to the Wagner Act, and 
whether the Board legitimately can 
force an employer to disregard a 
contract with a union that 


tends, was 


MORE ORDERS TESTED 


Other cases are on the way. The 


in 


it con- 


favored. 


Refusal of 
ferior courts to enforce orders of the 
Board. 

Meanwhile, lawyers watch an un- 
usual situation between the Supreme 
Court and the Third Circuit Court 
of Appeals. The Appeals Court re- 
fused a Labor Board request for 
permission to withdraw an order 
against the Republic Steel Corp.; 
whereupon the Board asked the 
highest court to require it to do so. 

The Supreme Court asked the 
challenged court to justify its posi- 
tion. The Judges replied that the 


principal question in- 


NOMINATION PLUS 
PROPOSALS 

Sidney Hillman, nominated for re- 
election as president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America 
(C. I. O. affiliate), has his delegates 
go on record as favoring “effective” 
wages-hours legislation, maintenance 
of relief programs, broadening of 
Social Security base, and adoption of 

nation-wide housing program. 








Wagner Act itself justified the 
decision, and that if Board 
were allowed to proceed as it 
sought, then the mere pendency of 
an unenforced order ‘might well be 
destructive of the morale the 
employes and the credit of the em- 
ployer.” 

The last word may come on May 
23 from the Supreme Court. 


THE FORD DISPUTE 

Still another important case ap- 
proaches a head. The Ford Motor 
Co., contesting an NLRB order 
against it, asked the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals to require an- 
swers from the Board to 74 ques- 
tions. 

The Government contended in an 
answering brief that all questions 
transgressed the procedure stipu- 


the 


of 


| lated by the Wagner Act; and that 


five in particular were “impertinent 
and scurrilous” and “propounded in 
bad faith.” 

These had asked if the Board sub- 
mitted the contested order to 
Thomas Corcoran and Ben Cohen, 
of the New Deal advisory staff, to 
John L. Lewis and Homer Martin, 
of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, or to any other CIO rep- 
resentatives. 


MR. MADDEN’S BROADCAST 

While his legal staff kept busy, 
Chairman Madden presented, in a 
broadcast, the Board’s case in an- 
swer to mounting criticism. In 
thousands of instances, he said, the 
NLRB has advised employes who be- 
lieved they had grievances that they 
had no basis for action. 

As regards other thousands where 
grievances were real, according to 
him, settlement was arranged with- 
out formal proceedings and without 
strikes. In about 1,200 cases, elec- 
tions were held to settle union 
claims to spokesmen in an author- 
itative manner. 

In several hundred cases, he 
added, where the Wagner Act was 
being violated and employers were 
unwilling to comply, formal hear- 
ings were held and the facts of the 
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of civil prosecution is illustrated by 
the fact that many of them assume 
almost the appearance of unemploy- 
ment relief for attorneys, or distri- 
bution of patronage by the corpora- 
tion. During such battles attorneys 
live magnificently. When a compli- 
cated decree is finally rendered a 
new scheme is often set up designed 
to appear plausible under the terms 
of the decree. A new suit is filed. 
By that time the actual persons who 
violated the law have sold their 
stock and are quite ready to accept 
a consent decree. 


Consent Decrees: When 
Advisable in Criminal Cases 


A fourth question of policy deals 
with the use of the civil and crimi- 
nal proceedings concurrently, and in 
obtaining a consent decree in cases 
where the final outcome of the 
criminal case is uncertain, and relief 
to competitors and to the public is 
even more important than punish- 
ment of offenders delayed by long 
trials and appeals. It is the position 
of the Department that it was the 
ntention of Congress in providing 
these two concurrent penalties that 
they could be used. 

In spite of the confusion recently 
created, the law on this point is, I 
think, clear. I know of no ethical 
policy which contradicts the plain 
provisions of the act of Congress or 
which forbids criminal prosecutions 
while negotiations for the consent 
decree are pending. However, the 
test of a consent decree obtained 
under such circumstances must be 
relief to the public which would be 
denied by delay. It should not be 
on the basis on which private ltiga- 
tion is compromised. One is con- 
cerned with the past; the other with 
the future. 

The fifth question or policy which 
I wish to discuss is in some respects 
most important of all. It concerns 
making public the decisions and at- 
titudes of the Department of Jus- 
tice in the selection and prosecu- 
tion of cases. The aim of such a 
policy is to give business men both 
guides and warnings in a field which 
is as admittedly uncertain in defini- 
tion as the conception of reckless 
driving on the highway. The rea- 
son for such a policy is that there 
is no way that I know of to avoid 
the use of discretion and judgment 
in the conduct of the Anti-trust Di- 
vision. All complaints can not be 
prosecuted. <A selection must be 
made. Therefore, the grounds un- 
derlying that selection should be 
publicly stated in each case to the 
end that a consistent and open 
policy of prosecution may gradually 
be derived from statements in con- 
nection with individual cases. 

In the past there has been no con- 
tinuing practice of announcing at 
the initiating of each prosecution 
why that particular prosecution was 


violations were made public, just as 
by public trial violations of other 
laws are exposed. Eleven of these 
cases, he reported, had come before 
the Supreme Court, and the Board 
had been upheld in each of them. 

Commenting on employers 
accepted the law, he stated: 

“Many thousands of employers at 
once accepted the law. They dis- 
pensed with their industrial spies, 
recognized the dignity of their em- 
ployes and their chosen representa- 
tives and instructed their super- 
visors and foremen to keep their 
hands off union affairs. 


who 


“The consequence has been an un- 
precedented growth of unions, old 
and new, and thousands of new col- 
lective bargaining contracts which 
have given mutual self-respect and 
Stability to labor relations. 

“The calm voices of these employ- 
ers have been most effective to over- 
come the irrational fears which agi- 
tators have sought to cultivate. 
Such employers serve themselves 
and their country well.” 

Regarding employers who have 
continued to resist, Mr. Madden 
said: : 

“There is a discouraging absence 
of any spirit of good sportsmanship 
and fair play among these people. 

“The plain truth is that they are 
opposed to labor’s having the right 
to organize and bargain collectively. 
They assign to the man who works a 
low place in the social scale, and be- 
lieve that he should take what his 
employer is willing to give him for 
his work and not meddle in matters 
that should be decided by his 
betters. 

“And so deeply do they and their 
advocates believe that working peo- 
ple must be kept in their place that 
they are willing, like common scolds, 
to repeat by word of mouth and in 
print, the most ridiculous and base- 
less rumors, being careful not to at- 
tempt to verify them, if these ru- 
mors are calculated to discredit this 
law or its administration.” 

The address concluded: “We shall 
continue to try to do a careful and 
workmanlike job in the interpreta- 
tion and administration of our law. 
We shall not modify our policy of 
vigorous enforcement.” 


+ bought. 








The complaint itself direct- 
ed at the narrow issue of the case 
is not a sufficient guide, because 
legal strategy necessarily plays a 
large part in its draftsmanship. 

It is a well known fact that busi- 
ness men have always found diffi- 
culty in interpreting the policy of 
the Department of Justice. The need 
for information on its policy is evi- 
denced by the countless memoranda 
which are submitted to the Depart- 
ment in the hope of getting some 
indication of the Department’s atti- 
tude. The rulings of no other de- 
partment can give that information, 
because it is what the Department 
of Justice is going to do and not 
what other departments think which 
is important to business men. 

There is no reason why informa- 
tion as to the policies of the Depart- 
ment of Justice so long as it does 
not involve the granting of indi- 
vidual immunity should not be avail- 
able to business men. The distribu- 
tion of that information would be of 
advantage to both sides. So far as 
the Government is concerned, it 
would prevent the argument of ac- 
quiescence in the cases where the 
Government has not actually prose- 
cuted. So far as business is con- 
cerned, it should be both a warning 
and a guide, because it would local- 
ize the Department’s interpretation 
of the law to a particular industry. 

Obviously, however, it is unsafe to 
convey that information by promises 
of immunity to individuals on the 
bases of the data which they sub- 
mit. The first step by a large or- 
ganization in a plan of monopoly 
control is often the first move in 
a chess game and the player on the 
opposing side can not possibly guess 
the strategy behind it. There is no 
way of telling .whether or not the 
particular data submitted is a Tro- 
jan horse. 


Particulars of Information 
Of Anti-trust Prosecution 


The only safe way of building up 
information as to Department atti- 
tudes and policy is through an- 
nouncements made at the beginning 
of each procedure, whether it be an 
investigation or an indictment, or a 
civil prosecution. Such an announce- 
ment might contain general infor- 
mation of how the Department is 
going to apply anti-trust principles 
to a localized situation: (1) the 
summary of conditions the Depart- 
ment believed to exist in the par- 
ticular industry which tended to- 
ward the violation of the anti-trust 
laws and created the necessity of an 
investigation; 

(2) the reason why the particular 
procedure, whether civil or oriminal, 
was chosen instead of some other 
kind of procedure; 

(3) the results the Department 
hopes to obtain in the prosecution of 
a particular case. 

Let us apply such an announce- 
ment of policy to a hypothetical case 
which is designed to illustrate a 
number of different types of prob- 
lems. Suppose the X company has 
over a period of years crushed com- 
petition in its industrial area until 
there is little likelihood of reviving 
it by the enforeement of an anti- 
trust decree. Suppose that during 
the past twenty years there has been 
such governmental acquiescence in 
this process that as a practical mat- 
ter criminal prosecution would be 
unsuccessful. Suppose the attention 
of the Department is called to an 
additional expansion of the X com- 
pany which will swallow up one of 
the few remaining competitors and 
that civil suit is authorized. 


Not a Waiver of the Law; 
Nor Promise of Immunity 


To explain its policy in bringing 
that suit, the Department might 
publish a careful analysis giving 
first, the conditions in the industry, 
second, the reason for its selection 
for a civil prosecution, and third, 
the economic result it hopes to ac- 
complish. 

In this particular hypothetical 
case, assume that no far reaching 
economic results would be expected. 
It should then be frankly stated that 
the reason for bringing the suit was 
to put the X company on notice that 
no further acquisitions would be tol- 
erated. This would at least lay the 
foundation for a criminal prosecu- 
tion for a repetition of such conduct 
in the future. 

The report mrght then go on to 
State that structure of the X com- 
pany is in itself a violation of the 
anti-trust laws, but that in view of 
the improbability of recreating with- 
in a reasonable period of time by 
anti-trust prosecution the competi- 
tion which has been destroyed, the 
Department was using its personnel 
to push cases under which greater 
economic results would be expected. 

This would not be a waiver of the 
anti-trust laws or agreement of im- 
munity. It would only be a reason 
for the present determination to 
prosecute given in public and sub- 
ject to criticism and to revision by 
Congress. 


In the particular hypothetical 


“Effective Use of Anti-Trust Procedure” 


case, the report might contain data 
from which Congress could further 
investigate the conditions and de- 
vise more effective techniques than 
those now available for meeting such 
Situations. If the Department was 
wrong in its conclusion, it could be 
brought before the bar of congres- 
sional judgment. 

After such a report, any business 
man connected with the industry 
could make an informed judgment 
about the interpretation of the 
Anti-trust Laws by the Department 
in that particular area. 


A Consistent Policy Plan 

A Matter of Public Record 

If each important suit were pref- 
aced by such a statement of policy 
there would be built up gradually 
within the Department a reasonably 
consistent policy which would be a 
matter of public record. More con- 

| Sistency in the changing personnel 
of the Department might be ex- 
pected to follow because it is a habit 
of human institutions to follow a 
pattern which they have publicly 
accepted If changes were made, 
cogent reasons would have to be de- 
veloped. If the policy was wrong 
it could be corrected. 

This seems to me to be the only 
solution to the problem of bringing 
the present concealed process of the 
necessary selection of cases out into 
the open where it can be a guide 
and a warning. General provisions 
and formulae can never eliminate 
the use of discretion and judgment 
because the fundamental distinc- 
tions between efficient size and 
monopoly control and between the 


| Maintenance of orderly market and 
industrial empire building are too 


vague. They can become concrete 
only where they are localized and 
applied to conditions of a particular 
industry. No rule which has to apply 
to completely unlike conditions un- 
der dissimilar situations can ever be 
more than the statement of an 
ideal. We already have complete 
public acceptance of the ideal. What 
we lack is a series of public applica- 
tions of that ideal to particular in- 
dustries which will give it more 
definite application. 

I conceive of the duty of the De- 
partment of Justice both to the 
courts and to Congress. To the 
courts they owe the duty of fair and 
able presentation of the particular 
cases which they prosecute. To Con- 
gress they owe the duty of marking 
out an intelligible line of policy of 
law enforcement. No other depart- 


ment can possibly outline that duty | 
for them in a field where rules of ' 


thumb are not possible. 





Therefore, | 


acting under the advice of the At- 


torney General, I propose to an- 
nounce in connection with the par- 
ticular cases or investigations which 
are instituted in the future enough 
information so that the exercise of 
the discretion in selecting the cases 
may be as consistent as public an- 
nouncement and public criticism can 
make it. 

As I said at the outset, I do not 
wish to confuse the discussion of 
fair and efficient enforcement of 
present Anti-trust Laws with the 


| problem of amendment, which is a 


separate problem. An analysis of 


| what can be done with present pro- 
| cedure, however, throws incidental 


light upon the type of amendment 
which is most desirable. There are 
unquestionably better ways of in- 
vestigation than by a grand jury. 
There are aiso means of implement- 
sng the civil process so that the 
criminal procedure will not be the 


| only effective deterrent. 


An analysis of present procedure 
also indicates that the power of pub- 
lic investigation on the part of the 
Department might clarify the task 
of making its policy public and in- 
telligible. These questions I leave 
for discussion at a later time. 


Purposes of Statements: 
An Aid to Congress 


One aid to intelligent amendment 
can be accomplished by public state- 
ments in connection with individual 
cases. They can serve to call the at- 
tention of Congress to particular 
uses of legal privileges such as pat- 
ents, copyrights, credit, corporate 
forms of organization, ete., which 
are being used in particular indus- 
tries. Remedial legislation arrived 
at in that way would be definitely 
directed at particular problems. 

Such legislation ils apt to be more 
concrete and more adapted to its 
ends than legislation which relies 
on general formulae. Our ideal is 
already well stated in the Sherman 
Law. It only requires particular ap- 
plication. 

On examination by the Senate 
Committee I stated that I believed 
that anti-trust enforcement should 
be both vigorous and fair. This ad- 
dress has been an attempt to give 
content to those words. By a con- 
tinuing policy of public statements 
when individual cases are com- 
menced, I hope to make them even 
more concrete by giving a particular 
application to the various dissimilar 
situations to which we must apply 
the general policies of the Anti- 
trust Laws. It is my conviction that 
at no time has an anti-monopoly 
policy ever been more important 
than today. 
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... IN THE NORTHWEST ROCKIES 


Head Northwest this 
year for a typically 
American vacation in 
the changeless Rockies. 
Turn the West’s piectur- 
esqque ranch work into 
play. Montana and Wyoming in- 
vite you. Wear becoming cowboy 
clothes, ten-gallon hats. Ride forest 
trails, fish for mountain trout, take 
long pack trips among tall peaks. 
Explore big game trails! Adventure! 
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Spontaneous freedom and rest. Each 
season has its own delights to offer 
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3 DIFFERENT GRADES OF 
DRIVING PERFORMANCE 


HICH of these three fine cars, on their 

way to the showroom, would you pick 
if you had your choice? You are right— 
there’s no difference in make, model, color 
or price. But there can be a big difference 
in performance when their owners take them 
out on the road. Here’s why: 

The farther you advance the spark of a 
modern car, up to the point of maximum 
efficiency, the more power you get: 

But the motor “knocks” or “pings” when 
the spark is set farther ahead than the “anti- 
knock’”’ quality of the gasoline used permits; 

Judged by anti-knock quality, there are 
three grades of gasoline: “low grade,” “reg- 
ular” and gasoline containing “Ethyl.” 

That is why your car has a device, vari- 
ously called “distributor adjuster,” “Octane 
Selector,” etc.—for setting the spark for each 
of chese three grades of gasoline. 

And the performance of your car depends 
upon the grade of gas and spark setting, as 
shown below. 


YOU HAVE THESE 3 CHOICES 


Poor performance 
with ‘‘low grade’’ gasoline 


There is no anti-knock fluid (contain. 
ing tetraethyl lead) in “low grade” 
gasoline. Power is lost because the 
spark must be retarded to prevent 
“knock” or “ping.” 


Good performance 
with ‘‘regular’’ gasoline 


Most regular gasoliae has in it anti- 
knock fluid (containing tetraethyl 
lead). The spark can be considerably 
advanced for more power without 
“knock” or “ping.” 


Best performance 
with gasoline containing “ETHYL” 


Gasoline “with ETHYL” is highest ia 
all-round quality. It has enowgh anti- 
knockfluid (containing tetraethyl 
lead) so that the spark can be fx/ly ad 
vanced for maximum power and econ+ 
omy without “knock” or “ ping.” 


| ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 











The Question of the Week 


The Nashville Banner 


Through its President, 
James G. Stahlman, 


answers: 


= wage-hour bill 
less thai ti 1, viewpoint. 
due er 
piacea 
South, 
cause 
designed to lesse not 
the natural and economic industrial 
advantages of these States and thus 
to weaken their competitive power 
with the inaust he North and 
East. 

Though thi 
self would be 
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features are a 
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Its fundamenta 
threat to the spirit 
At a time whe! 
every part the 
aroused to the peril of the tremen- 
dous concentration of authority at 
Washi and especially in the 
White House, a bill is offered—and 

ry power of the national 
being exerted in its 
behalf— uld bestow upon 
the Secretary Labor, a Cabinet 
appointee, authority over practically 
all industries, for it is provided that, 
even if a concern doing an exclu- 
sively State business should manu- 
facture a product which in the 
opinion of Secretary Perkins would 
even ‘“‘affect” interstate commerce— 
by competing with a product en- 
tering into interstate shipments— 
the exclusively local industry would 
be subject to the will of the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 


LIKENED TO THE NRA 

The wage-hour bill, in its broad 
outlines, contemplates a control over 
industry designed to be as effective 
and comprehensive as was the NRA; 
and it is to be remembered that the 
President questioned neither 
the principle underly that vast 
enactment nor the policy which it 
sought, but vainly, to make effec- 
tive. The dictatorial powers placed 
in the hands of the Secretary of La- 
bor are plain and un-American, 

The disorganization of the busi- 
ness of the nation which would be 
precipitated would be inevitable and 
devastating. Many thousands of in- 
dustries, which for various reasons 
are unable to compete with better 
equipped and richer concerns, would 
be driven to the wall under the uni- 
form wage-hour order of the Sec- 
retary. Unemployment, already a 
Serious problem, would necessarily 
become immediately and continu- 
ously greater. The relief rolls would 
be increasingly burdened The 
whole plan ignores the fundamen- 
tals of the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

The control of wages and hours 
means the control of prices and 
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tion owes it to the South, as well as 
to the nation, to oppose this vicious, 
indefensible, and dangerous legisla- 
tion to the uttermost. 

The Administration is exerting al 
the pressure at its command to force 
this bill to passage. Informed pub- 
lic opinion must be equally assertive. 
It is important that persons of 
every pursuit and class whose judg- 
ment condemns this legislation to 
communicate to once that conviction | 
to Tennessee’s Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 





The Observer, | 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Through its Editor, 
Julian S. Miller, 


answers: 


IRST, if proper wage differentials 

in-favor of the South are re- 
tained, the harmful economic effect 
of this legislation will be materially 
reduced. 

Second, if the wage differentials 
in favor of the South are stricken 
out, the economic effect will be 
critically damaging. 

Given equal advantages in essen- 
tial costs of industrial production 
and distribution wtih other sections 
of the United States in which major 
industries similar to those prevail- | 
ing here obtain, the South would not | 
be measurably hurt in its economic 
activity by the imposition of this 
wages and hours measure. 

The justice and reason for wage 
differentials in the South are to be 
far more effectively defended on the 
ground of the disadvantages which 
the Southern manufacturers suffer 
in the form of higher freight rates 
imposed upon them as against the 
lower tariffs levied against their 
competitors in other sections. 

If the Southern manufacturer 
were to be given equal advantages in 
this respect with his competitors 
elsewhere, he would, like them, have 
the additional earnings ovt of which 
to bring his wage level to the stand- 
ards maintained in other areas. 


THE WAGE DIFFERENTIAL 

As to the second phase of the 
question—if the wage differential is 
eliminated entirely and the South 
placed exactly on the same level with 
other industrial sectors, there is but 
one answer to make. 

The South in that event would be 
handicapped all but to the point of 
the confiscation and destruction of 
its industrial enterprise. 











The Evening Post, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


Through Its Editor, 
F, P. Cashman, 





answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

HAVE not seen a single Mississippi 

newspaper favorable to the wage- 
hour bill. C. C. Shepherd, of Marks, 
La., in a recent statement predicted 
that 9,500 out of 10,000 sawmills in 
the South would be forced to close 
if the wage-hour bill were passed in 
its present form. Other industrial 
leaders also view the measure pes- 
simistically as 1egards its effect on 
the South. 

People generally are opposed to 
the bill even with differentials, feel- 
ing that the Government is taking 
too much power in the way or reg- 
ulating and regimenting business. | 
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N VIEW of the possibility of legislation being enacted by 


Congress providing federal control over wages and hours, the 


effect of such a law on the industries of southern States becomes 


the Question of the Week. 


To sound public opinion in that re- 


gion The United States News addressed to editors of newspa- 


pers in the southern States this question: 


If the wages and hours bill is passed by Congress what 


will be the economic effect on the South— 


(a) Assuming a minimum wage differential, based upon 


cost of living, cost of transportation and other fac- 


tors (as provided in the Senate bill) is maintained? 


(b) Assuming that the wage differential is eliminated 


from the bill if it finally becomes law? 


Answers are presented herewith on this and the succeeding page. 


The Tampa (Fla.) 


Daily Times) 


Through its Editor, 
David E. Smiley, 


answers: 


BELIEVE that if there is to be a 

wage-hour law there should be 
some allowance for a differential 
favorable to the South. But any bill 
which provides for the arbitrary 
fixing of wages and hours by a board 
sitting in Washington will be harm- 
ful in the long run to American 
business generally, and particularly 
to the working people. Minimum 
wages will tend to become maxi- 
mums and in the course of years 
such a law will render extinct free 
and independent collective bargain- 
ing by labor. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been 
that a law of this sort is necessary. 
He did so again in his anti-monopoly 
message read to Congress. Both 


insisting 


- Harris & Ewing 
DAVID E. SMILEY 





major labor factions have been sup- 
porting the revised bill. 

The South objected to the original 
bill because it would have permitted 
a Federal board of five members sit- 
ting in Washington arbitrarily to 
fix wage scales within certain limits 
for interstate industries in every 
part of the nation. It did, however, 
allow the board a certain amount of 
discretion. 

The present bill, however, provides 
for flat rates to apply equally over 
the country with no differential on 
account of lower living costs. This 
is much more disturbing to the South 
than the old bill, even though it 
brought into line William Green, 
head of the A. F.*of L., who opposed 
the old bill because it was not rigid 
enough. 





The Texas Weekly 


Through its Editor and 
Publisher, Peter Molyneaux, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
JITH or without differential, I am 
opposed to the wage-hour bill as 
a new restriction on commerce, an 
entering wedge for the introduction 
of the principle of so-called protec- 
tive tariff into interstate commerce. 
It is part and parcel of an economy 
narrow economic nationalism 
which already has crowded more 
than half the population of the 
United States within less than 14 
per cent of its land area, and under 
which competent economists are now 
saying that the Cotton States must 
plan for emigration, and that it may 
become necessary for six or seven 
million people to leave the old 
South for other sections in search 
of employment. 

Any bill that gives a Federal bu- 
reau power to prevent the shipment 
of goods across State lines as a 
penalty for failing to comply with 
bureau’s regulations, which, in prac- 
tice, would have to be applied to 
foreign as well as American goods, 
is pernicious from my point of view. 

We cppose this bill for many good 
and sufficient reasons. No matter 
how much it may be amended or 
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The Enid (Okla.) 





‘New Orleans 


answers: 


/answers: 


modified, we will still oppose it. 

this because there is a funda- 
mental reason for our opposition 
to it that cannot be affected by any 
changes of whatever character. It 


Say 


is this: 
If enacted into law, and if the 
Supreme Court should uphold it as 





constitutional, it would expand the 
powers of the Federal Government 
over commerce in a manner that 
would intensify and increase the 
operation of influences which have 
kept the South in an inferior eco- 
nomic position for a century or 
more. 

This bill, if enacted into law and 
upheld by the courts, would add 
new powers to those already pos- 
sessed and exercised by the Federal 
Government, to the injury of the 
people of the South, taken as a 
whole. And we have every reason 
to expect that such powers would 
be exercised to the limit against the 
South. If the courts should hold 
that the Federal Government may 
exercise such powers under the Con- 
Stitution, then the South will hence- 
forth be completely at the mercy 
of the organized minorities of the 
North and East. And the people of 
the South would be condemned 
permanently to a condition of eco- 
nomic inferiority. 

The Federal Government should 
not possess such power, not merely 
because of the inevitable effect this 
would have upon the South, but 
chiefly because of the effect it would 
have upon the country as a whole. 


tion as NRA, but 
posed in the bill 
sion. 

And so, 
States, in the 
of them, have 
ness in writing 
that would at least 
shops, the whole nation 
to suffer the evils of 
will ignore all regional and local dif- 
ferences. Only a nation as st! 
as ours can stand such an operation. 

urs will much blood on the op- 
erating table and afterwards. 
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The Giichewan 


and Times 


Of Oklahoma City, 
Through its Editor, 
E. K. Gaylord, 


answers: 
By Telegraph) 
} igh wage and hour bill attempt- 
ing to set minimum 
maximum hours 
tail some employment. 

The costs of production are now 
too high to encourage purchases, 
which is one of the reasons for the 
Roosevelt depression. The object of 
this bill increase t of 
provision and to some extent it will 
succeed even though the differential 
in wages between the North and 
South is provided. 

If the bill should majntain uni- 
form minimums of pay throughout 


wages and 


certain to cur- 
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is to the co; 


—Harris & Ewing 


E. K. GAYLORD 








Morning News| 
Through its Editor, 
M. C. Garber, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

EDERAL control over wages and 

hours without minimum differ- 
entials would result in increased un- 
employment in all Southern indus- 
tries. 

With minimum differentials call- 
ing for exercise of discretionary 
powers, it would be impractical of 
equitable application to economic 
differentials existing in all States 
and communities. 





Item-Tribune 
Through its Editor, 
Marshall Ballard, 


(By Telegraph) 
¢ A regional differential were 

Maintained, I do not think a 
minimum wage would be injurious, 
provided the minimum were low 
enough to permit profitable opera- 
tion and that the differential were 
made fairly responsive to actual liv- 
ing cost variations between regions. 

But I think the determination of 
these two factors would be exceed- 
ingly difficult in practice because of 
variations North and South, as well 
as between North and South. 

If no regional differential were 
allowed, it incomprehensible to 
me how that could fail to dislocate 
our business structure to a very 
considerable, although not accu- 
rately calculable, degree, for the 
great difference in the cost of doing 
business in many lines, down here 
and up there, is beyond question. 


1S 


Asheville, N. C., 


: minimum wage law of New 
York State, which, like the 
similar laws in 23 other States, is 
carefully drafted to meet local con- 
ditions, specially recognizes, for one 
thing, the irremovable difference of 
wage scales in small towns and big 
cities. No such discretion, no such 
flexibility, is written into the pend- 
ing Federal wage-hour bill. 

What the nation needs is a law 
like New York’s in every State. A 


the country, the effect in small rural 
communities and throughout the 
entire South would be almost di 
astrous. 

Wages in the skilled trades at the 
present time are 21 per cent above 
the wage level of 1929. The cost of 
living and the cost of a great variety 
of industrial products is far below 
the cost of 1929. The wage and 
hour bill would further exag- 
gerate the disparity of conditions of 
1929 and conditions at the present 
time. 
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Harris & Ewing 
TOM WALLACE 





The Miami Daily News 


Through its Editor, 
| Hal Leyshon, 


answers: 
'E HAVE opposed editoriaily the 
| V House bill on wages and hours 
because we feel its application to 
the South would be distinctly un- 
seriously that the 
iti ito the Sen- 
1 would satisfy the very dif- 
nts of the South as 
hours. Any legislation 
to satisfy these very real 
ls would be a severe eco- 


lal 


lso doubt 


requirem 


to wages anc 


different 
nomic blow to the South. 

Now that the bill is before the 
entire membership for considera- 
should be defeated. Because 
of its inflexibility it threatens to 
dislocate important segments of in- 
dus Its effects would be espe- 
cially disruptive, of course, to South- 
ern industry. 

As long as it fails to provide for 
wage differentials the bill worse 
than the one defeated last year. 


tion, it 
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The Dallas News 


Dallas, Texas, 


j}answers: 
YVEN with a wage differential the 
E effect of the wage and hour bill 
he South is almost certain to be 
and unless extraordinary 
reasonable to expect in 
used, the South’s need 
trialization will be re- 
there is genuine efficacy 
tion of the wage scale. 
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s in costs of living 
sections will be ruinous to 
the South. Many firms are assuring 
their representatives that they could 
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The Courier Journal 


The Louisville Times 
Through the Editor, 
Tom Wallace, 


-answers: 


As wage earners constitute a large 
class, proprietors a small one, and 
as mass purchasing power is neces- 
sary to keep business going, it is 
my belief that more for wage earn- 
ers, less for proprietors, within the 
safety limit for business, would be 
beneficial. 

I don’t know what the difference 
should be between wages in the 
South and in other sections, or how 
living costs would be affected by 
increase of wages in the South. It 
is my’ belief that living costs re- 
flect purchasing power and that if 
wages were the same in North and 
South living costs would be more 
nearly equal in the two sections 
than they are. 

I am inclined to agree with the 
late Wood F. Axton, Louisville to- 
bacco manufacturer, who said the 
trouble with industry is too much 
take-out at the top, and with Henry 
Ford, who believes in low prices of 
products, high wages for employes 
and as a result has more take-out 
at the top than the amount that 
worried Mr. Axton. By that I mean 
that take-out at the top, the com- 
mon objective in industry, is, as a 
major objective, not wholly prac- 
tical. 

What employers in the South can 
afford to pay I don’t know. The 
question is obscured by the mists of 
take-out propaganda, yet when you 
talk, off the record, to a Southern 
proprietor he boasts the advantage 
cheap labor gives the South over 
the North. 

I believe that carrying from an 
agrarian economy into an indus- 
trial economy the principles of feu- 
dalism and proprietor despotism, and 
the doctrine that those at the top do 
all the thinking, therefore all the 
earning, is detrimental to welfare 
and that Henry Ford, who has 
shown not only how to pay more, 
but also how to earn more, sets a 
salutary example, but that his op- 
position to regulative legislation is 
an error of conservatism. 

With the doctrine that labor in 
the South is less efficient than labor 
in the North I don’t agree. Men 
who can fight can work, and the 
North found the Southern soldier 
efficient in the sixties. 








a law and will go out of business 
without even attempting to do s0 
rather than risk the loss of their 
capital. 





Other answers in this sym- 
posium will be found on 


the next page. 
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The Question of the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED 


+ 


U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


How Will Wage-Hour Law: Affect South Economically? 


The Chattanooga 


Free Press 


Through Its Editor, 
W. G. Foster, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
E are apprehensive of the effect 
of the wage-hour bill even with 
a minimum differential. 

Aside from our objection to 
on general grounds, the bill 
definitely more practical for large 
factories with mass production sys- 
tems than for the smaller plants of 
which the South’s industry largely 
consists. 

We feel that Mr. Roosevelt’s anti- 
monopoly campaign and his wage- 
hour program are conflicting in 
principle, the wage-hour legislation 
definitely giving an immense advan- 
tage to the monopolistic institutions. 

The bill with the _ differential 
eliminated, we believe, would result 
in ‘the closing of at least 50 per cent 
of plants now operating in the 
South, in addition to hundreds al- 
ready shut down. One of the larg- 
est Chattanooga factories, which 
does an almost eclusively export 
business, has just completed a sur- 
vey of anticipated receipts and ex- 
penditures if the bill becomes effec- 
tive as now worded and announces 
definitely that as soon as the bill be- 
comes law the factory will be forced 
to close. Many others in this im- 
mediate area, some owned by local 
Democrats, say they cannot see their 
way to continue operation if the 
blow -comes. 

The bill, with the differential pro- 
hibited, we believe, will to all prac- 
tical intents eliminate the South as 
an industrial section and send us 
back to the farm. 


The El Paso 
Herald-Post 


Through the Editor, 
Edward M, Pooley, 


answers: 
HE effect of minimum wages and 
maximum hours on the South 
depends largely upon what is done 
about freight rates. If the present 
unfair and discriminatory rate dif- 
ferentials are removed, I would like 
to see‘one standard minimum wage 
for the nation as a whole. Certainly 
40 cents an hour is not too much 
to pay any human. 

But the freight rates, which for 
the most part were sired in sin by 
greedy Northern interests, are a 
tariff against Southern products, 
and until they are fairly equalized 
the South should have a differential 
in wages. However, if it is neces- 
Sary to give up the differential in 
pay to obtain a wage-hour law, I 
would be willing to give it up. If 
the wages of millions of people now 
earning $8 a week can be doubled 
by putting a floor under wages, the 
benefits to the nation will be in- 
estimable. 

The South will benefit from any 
wage-hour bill but far more from 
one without a differential, freight 
rates being equal. 


it 


The American- 


Statesman' 


Austin, Texas, 


answers: 

| ie American-Statesman has 
Stated editorially that the pres- 

ent wage and hour bill, in the ab- 

sence of any zoning provisions, 

would be inimical to the South. 

The bill would ignore the plenitude 
of available native labor in the 
South. It would nullify the advan- 
tage that the South possesses of bet- 
ter working conditions in the win- 
ter. 

Furthermore, it would start a 
trek of farm labor to the cities to 
take advantage of high wages. 





The Paducah (Ky.) 


Sun-Democrat 
Through its Associate Editor, 
E. J. Paxton, Jr., 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
HE South now has a natural ad- 
vantage over other sections 
which is primarily responsible for its 
present rapid rate of industria! 
growth. This advantage is a general 
lower scale of wages, justified by 
living costs which are substantially 
lower than in other sections. 
If it contains a fair minimum wage 


differential which takes this cost-of- | 


living actuality into account, no 
wage-hour bill passed by Congress 
will interfere with this expansion in 
the South. 

If it contains no differential, such 
legislation will, of course. slow this 
rate of growth. 





is | 


* | any validity 


Senet & Ewing 
W. C. STOUFFER 





The Roanoke (Va.) 
Times- World 


Through its Managing Editor, 
W. C. Stouffer, 


answers: 





ITH the general purpose stated 

by President Roosevelt of plac- 
ing a floor under wages and a ceiling 
over hours many people will be dis- 
posed to agree. Sweatshop condi- 
tions and inadequate wages cry out 
for a remedy. 

But that by no means indicates 
such general approval of the pend- 
ing wage-hour bill members of Con- 
gress are scrambling to enact as a 
vote-getting measure in coming 
elections, rather than as an aid to 
industry and employment. No com- 
prehensive study of the facts has 
preceded this effort. And on its very 
face, the most glaring instances of 
low wages and long hours will not 
be reached by proposed measure. 

Many will regard legislation of this 
sort as a dangerous extension of 
Federal power, though the argument 
is weakened by the fact that some 
States and localities have become a 
refuge for sweat shops moving from 
other locations. 

The bill would establish a single 
standard of wages and hours for the 
entire nation, taking no account of 
the fact that Southern industry has 
adjusted itself to certain standards, 
Northern industry to certain other 
standards. It takes no account of 
the fact that some employers now 
using Negro labor would use white 
labor if forced to pay uniform wages, 
thus bringing about an era of Negro 
unemployment. 

Just now the aim of the country 
should be not to foster political am- 
bitions but to encourage employ- 
ment. The pending bill will un- 
questionably foster unemployment 
and the bringing of the matter up 
at so inopportune a time tends to 
shake confidence and to delay re- 
covery 


The Tulsa World 


Through Its Editor, 
N. G. Henthorne, 


answers: 


JAGE and hour legislation as pro- 
posed in Congress is another 
‘noble experiment.” After the coun- 
try’s experience with the NRA, and 
following its almost complete anni- 
hilation in pursuance of the old Am- 
erican principle of non-restricted ef- 
fort, we should be chary of regula- 
tory measures. Often they are not 
just what they seem. 

The regulation now proposed could 
so closely affect both employer and 
employee that balance and hope of 
balance could be destroyed. The pur- 
port of the new legislation and the 
probable effects bring us around to 
contemplation of the deadly faults 
of the NRA and to fears of further 
repressive experimentation. 

If the bill is prejudicial in one di- 
rection it is bound to be unequal in 
other directions. This is supposed 
to bé broad national legislation. 
Under such a purpose no section 
should want or expect favoritism. 
The attempt to peg wages would nec- 
essarily be a forerunner of a system 
of fixed prices and close general reg- 
ulation of costs and sales. 

Frankly, we do not believe this 


| country is ready for this type of 
regulation. 


We believe that Southern labor 
and industry are both generally op- 
posed to this type of law, feeling 
that no artificial restraints should 
be placea upon this section in its 
efforts to.take advantage of climatic 
and geographical conditions, which 
have too long been ignored. 

Some sort of floor for wages and 
ceiling for hours is favored by a vast 
majority among labor and industry 
in this section. Unless the minimum 
wage differential is included, how- 
ever, the South will prefer to con- 
tinue its efforts for expansion on 
the present unrestricted basis. 


| 


/answers: 


me as essential that a differential be 





elements are paid almost 
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The Richmond (Va.) | 
Times-Dispatch. 


Through its Editor, 
Virginius Dabney, 


DO not see how the South can 
compete with the North in the 
industrial field without some sort of 
wage differential, as long as the 
North enjoys a freight differential. 
It seems probable, too, that more 
efficient labor in certain Northern 
industries gives those industries an 
advantage over their Southern com- 
petitors. I do not feel that there is 
in the notion that 
Southern living costs are lower. 
For the present, then, it strikes 


allowed the South. Otherwise, large 
numbers of Southern industries will 
go to the wall, and their workers will 
go on relief, instead of getting 
raises in pay. 

Undoubtedly the Southern wage 
level must be raised, especially for | 
“poor white” and Negro Jabor. The 
South needs to be educated to the 
fact that as long as these submerged 
pauper 
wages, the whole level of Southern 
civilization is dragged down, and the 
entire region suffers the ills which 
accompany poverty, illiteracy and 





low purchasing power. 

At the same time, the wage-rais- 
ing process will have to be carried 
through gradually, unless a good 
deal of damage is to be averted. Ad- 
justments as to freight rates are a 
prerequisite to the lifting of the 
Southern wage level alongside that 
of the North. Some Southern indus- 
tries doubtless enjoy an undue ad- 
vantage today over their Northern 
competitors, a condition which ought 
not to continue. At the same time, 
there is no sense in suddenly revers- 
ing this situation, and giving the 
Northern factories an undue ad- 
vantage. Differentials can, will and 
should be eliminated when Northern 
and Southern factories operate on 
an equal competitive basis. 


Through its Editor, 
Frederick Sullens, 


answers: 

F THE Norton wage-hour bill 

passes in anything resembling its 
present radical form Southern in- 
dustry, already depressed and dis- 
couraged, will be forced to fold up 
and quit. Southern sentiment gen- 
erally is unalterably opposed to any 
form of wage-hour legislation. 


The United States News 


| 
| 
} 
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Huntington (W. Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch 


Through Its Editor, 
Jim Clendenin, 


answers: 


The Jackson (Miss.) | 
Daily News 


| 
| gonad of a Federal 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics 

estimates that enactment of 
pending wage-hour legislation even- 
tually would increase the pay of 
about 850,000 manufacturing workers 
and shorten the hours of about 2,- 
500,000 salary and wage earners. 

In the light of these figures it is 
made evident that the vast majority 
of the nation’s employers already 
meet conditions as favorable to the 
workers as those imposed by the leg- 
islation. As a result, there seems no 
reasonable argument against re- 
quiring the small minority to come 
to improved terms with those they 
employ. 





The Times, 


Florence, Ala 
Through its Editor, 
Louis A. Eckl, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

wages and 
hours bill on the South, helpful 

or detrimental, will depend entirely 

upon the form it takes. If a rea- 

sonable wage differential is denied 

Southern industry the bill will be 


SD 





Administration pays as little as $21 
per month to Southern workers and 
as much as $82 per month to North- 


Federal Government knows South- 
ern industry is entitled to at least 
a reasonable differential. 

If a wages and hours bill is en- 


the South a reasonable differential, 
based on lower costs of living in the 
South, and if present freight rate 
discriminations against Southern in- 


| The fact that the Works Progress 


ern workers plainly shows that the | 


acted into !aw, however, that allows | 
| destroy Southern industry, A wisely 


dustry are removed in connection 
with its being put into effect, such ' 
a bill would be of material benefit 
in bringing the chiseling fringe inte 
line, in preventing the sweatshop 
from undermining the reasonable 


| and legitimate employer, in enlarge 
| ing incomes too low and shortening 


hours that are too long. 
A badly drawn bill could almost 


drawn and administered law should 
go far toward bringing about ime 
proved and stabilized conditions. 











Complete 
Vacation 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
Great Northern Railway, 





disastrous. At least this will be true 
if present freight rate discrimina- 
tions against the South are per- | 
mitted to remain in effect. 


St. Paul, Minn. 





route of the Empire Builder 


" Glacier Park 


If you like riding, hiking, boating, climbing, camp- 
ing, camera hunting, trout fishing or just loafing, come 
to Glacier National Park and its next door neighbor 
—Waterton Lakes Park in the Canadian Rockies. 
Here you can enjoy your favorite diversion—plus 
seeing America’s ‘“‘most sublime wilderness,’ 60 
glaciers, 250 lakes, 900 miles of trails and 1001 water- 
falls. Hotels,.chalets, tent camps at reasonable rates. 


}--Wy------ GET MORE INFORMATION ----- ------- 


Iam interested inatripto,...........<. 
Please send me information. 
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The Sun Receives Honor Awar 


Its All-round Excellence 


Tuz School of Journalism of the Univer- 


sity of Missouri has awarded The Sun its 


annual Medal of Honor for distinguished. 


for its unqualified intellectual honesty in 
conducting a newspaper for a highly intelli- 


gent and discriminating newspaper audi- 





newspaper service in the United States. 


In presenting the medal to The Sun, Acting 


Dean Roscoe Ellard said: 


To The New York Sun: For the excellence 
of its literary style; for its urbanity, high 
journalistic craftsmanship and intelligence 


in selecting, as well as in handling, its news; 


ence; for its treatment of the liberal arts; 
political correspondence and financial and 
commercial news by outstanding authori- 
ties; for its Saturday issue, which in the 
scope, character and quality of its articles 
and its general informative value, is un- 
usual among newspapers of the United 


States.” 


NEW YORK 


THE NEWSPAPER YOU SHOULD READ 


= 
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The United States News 


May 23, 1938 




















Cartoonist Merge? 1 the Miami Daily News 


“But, Doctor —” 





What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Taxation and Business 


2. The Utility Compromise 


3. Government Broadcasting 


T IS the announced belief of 85 per cent of 

commenting newspapers that the compromise 
tax bill, approved by Congress and awaiting the 
signature of the President, will have a marked 
beneficial effect on business in general. Many 
of the editors, however, declare that it would 
have been better if no vestige of special busi- 
ness taxes had been left in the measure. 

In the judgment of 15 per cent of such news- 
papers, the measure still smacks too much of 
punitive taxation. . 

Most favorable of comments on the tax bill 
is that it is a better bill than the one now in 
force: better than the original House measure; 
and better than the Senate proposal that normal 
corporation taxes be 18 per cent instead of 16, 
as the new bill provides. 





A Truce in Power Field 


ROSPECTS of an end to the controversy be- 
P tween the Administration and the electric 
utilities is deemed brighter by nearly all com- 
menting newspapers as a result of two develop- 
ments. One is the action by executives of 14 
of the country’s largest power companies in 
naming a committee to cooperate wtih the Se- 
eurities and Exchange Commission. The other 
is a proposal that a definite amount be paid in 
settlement of the controversy between the TVA 











Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 


Partial Eclipse 





and private companies that come within its field. 

It is assumed by many editors that, with the 
establishment of public control within a limited 
field, other utility companies would be free to 
develop, giving an impetus to national recovery. 

One objection voiced is that there would con- 
tinue competition between public and private 
power production, with the scales weighted in 
favor of a tax-supported enterprise. However, 
most editors agree that the proposed compro- 
mise is better than a state of war in the power- 
production field. 








A Federal Radio Station 


STABLISHMENT of a giant federal radio sta- 
tion, under control of the Interior and Navy 
Departments, is indorsed by 28 per cent of com- 
menting newspaper, opposed by 72 per cent. 
The minority group urges the value of such a 
station to counteract world-wide propaganda of 
foreign nations by broadcasting the American 
point of view on international policies. 

Objections to the proposal are many. Chief 
emphasis‘is placed on the allegation that. in the 
domestic field, Government statements may fail 
bo recognize the public’s right to hear all sides 
bf a question, which is said to be adequately 
gatisfied by present facilities. There is also fear 
that such a radio station might be used for par- 
bisan purposes. 

In the foreign field, it is argued that any such 
broadcasting should be under the control of the 
Btate Department rather than under the de- 
partments proposed. It is asserted by editors 
favoring such a station, that the programs should 
be prepared under conservative authority. 
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THE EDITORS ASSAY THE PENNSYLVANIA PRIMARY 


Noecasqraua + 


\ Pennsylvania primary vote, according 

to many commenting newspapers, indicates 
a rising swell against New Deal policies and the 
Administration. To many the setback to the 
political ambitions of John L. Lewis was the 
outstanding feature of the primary. Some as- 
sert this may pave the way toward party har- 
mony and possible success in November elec- 
tion. To others, however, the Administration 
was too deeply involved in the candidacy of Lt. 
Gov. Kennedy for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor not to suffer a severe loss because 
of his defeat. 

Some editors, within and without the state, 
believe the primary results and a comparison 
of the vote registered by both parties, presage 
a return of the State to the Republican rule 
in November. 


SOME CRITICS SEE “If the results show 


anything,” says the Phil- 
RESULT A SETOACE adelphia Inquirer (Rep.), 


TO THE NEW DEAL “it is the people’s re- 
pudiation of New Deal dogmas and Lewis dic- 
tatorship. The essential thing now is to build 
a united front . . . the victory leads un- 
mistakably to the greater triumph in November.” 

“Lewis was stopped short at the start of his 
drive for national political power,” declares the 
Portland Oregonian (Ind.), and the Kansas City 
Star (Ind.), ranks the primary as “an auspicious 
omen for the recapture of Pennsylvania by the 
Republicans.” 

“Much can happen between now and next 
November,” suggests the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.), “but who can doubt that an 
election tomorrow would be a _ Republican 
triumph?” 

“Republicans may well view the primary re- 
sults with new hope and confidence,” says the 
Boston Transcript (Rep.). “By every sign vis- 
ible today Pennsylvania will be redeemed next 
November. . . . It has paid enough for its 
foolishness in swallowing the New Deal.” 

A view more favorable to the Democrats is 
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Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 

And It Was Going to Be Such a Swell Arch of 
Triumph ! 














voiced by the New York Post (Dem.), which 
states that “the New Deal gained ground”; that 
“almost 1,300,000 voted in the Democratic pri- 
mary, while the party's highest previous primary 
turnout, in 1934, was 569,000.” 


Asserting that “the Lewis industrial union 
is a factor to be reckoned with in Pennsylvania 
politics,” the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun (Ind.), 
explains that “the vote showed C. I. O. strength 
spotty, being strong in some counties and cities 


and weak in others.” 


“Mr. Farley thrusts a 


OF ADMINISTRATION deft foot in each camp, 
thus assuring that what- 


IS SEEN BY SOME ever happened, he could 
not lose,” observes the Newark Evening News. 


LOSS TO PRESTIGE 


“Wasn't Governor Earle nominated and didn’t 
Jim indorse him? Of course! As for the de- 
feat of the CIO’s man for Governor, why bring 
that up? Meanwhile, President Roosevelt, 
while the «voting was in progress, informed 


+ Washington correspondents that whatever hap- 


pened in State primaries, he would make no 
comment. It proves once more that Mr. Roose- 
velt and his friend Jim are a good, practical 
working pair, to whom political onions are no 
mere side-dish.” 

“Mr. Lewis’ failure, “suggests the Hartford 
Courant (Rep.), “seems likely to discourage far- 
reaching plans for utilizing the Democratic 
party as the basis for a new political organiza- 
tion built on class lines. But the Administra- 
tion likewise suffered a loss of prestige as the 
result of the eleventh-hour effort of Mr. Farley.” 

“The man most badly burned in the primary,” 
concludes the Chattanooga Times (Dem.), “was 
not Mr. John L, Lewis, whose candidates were 
defeated, or even Mr. James A. Farley, who 
failed to collect on a ‘daily double,’ but watched 
one of his horses, Governor Earle, win by sev- 
eral lengths. It was Senator Joseph F. Guffey. 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Farley will have 
their hands full restoring harmony in the Penn- 
sylvania Democracy, but their task will be as a 
simple WPA project compared with the job 
facing Senator Guffey.” 


“Strangely enough,” 


THE PART recalls the Scranton (Pa.) 
AGAINST Times (Dem.), “Lewis 


PLAYED BY CIO was charged with at- 


tempting to dictate both the Democratic and 
Republican nominations, Tom Kennedy, it was 
said, was Lewis’ candidate for the Democratic 
nomination. On the Republican side, the 
charge was openly made that Gifford Pinchot 
had the good wishes of the C. I. O. chieftain. 
- + « Anyone with an ear to the ground could 
sense that the anti-Lewis sentiment reacted 
against both Kennedy and Pinchot.” 


RESENTMENT NOTED 


“Primary returns suggest that the two major 
parties are fairly evenly matched at this time,” 
says the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, (Rep.). 
“Their respective candidates have every reason 
from now on to appeal to the intelligence rather 
than to the passions of the voters. The primary 
vote indicates by its lack of response to the per- 
sonal abuse motif, that argument addressed to 
reason will be well worth while.” 
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“Yee Yas and Mays* 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 








Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed 
and address given. 


“Pay as You Go” Policy 

Sir:—Perheps Mr. Roosevelt is sincere; 
but where is he leading us? .. . If this 
depression necessitates borrowing 50 
years into the future, perhaps the next 
will touch the century mark. What a 
heritage! ... 

The people need more purchasing 
power, but not the kind that mortgages 
the future. . We, individually and 
without delay, can check a producer of 
depressions, installment buying, which 
lures the consumer with “easy payments” 
and immediate acquisition into unwise 
agreements, chancing the entire loss of 
invested savings with the failure of in- 
come. ... 

If the consumer would pay as he goes 
he could often get discounts for cash and 
eliminate dead losses of forfeited equi- 
ties. Then the increased purchase and 
use of goods would stimulate production 
and therefore employment... . 

LEO J. WENDLING. 
North Branch, Mich. 
x * * 


What Nebraska Learned 

Sir:—Jesse Jones says—“Bankers must 
meet the credit needs of the country”— 
or the Government will go ahead and 
make the bad loans themselves. The 
country is due for a policy about like 
that. The old Nebraska Guarantee Fund 
made bankers feel secure and many, dis- 
regarding good banking policies, didn’t 
pay much attention to the liquidity of 
their loans. Everyone knows the result 
We need to learn these lessons every 
ten or fifteen years.... 

The stage is set for a boom. We have 
the FDIC to give confidence and when 
the boom is over and the FDIC busted, 
we will likely have the greatest exhibit of 
frozen assets the world has ever seen. 

Bank@s need this lesson every few 
years and politicians must learn it, with 
every change of Administration. With 
this immense fund of credit money, we 
can be off to the races and if Jesse Jones 
wants bankers to throw off all restraint, 
we can have a boom which will make 
29 lodk like a piker and really build up 
a pile of frozen assets which would make 
anyone proud. E. E. JACKMAN. 
Grant, Nebr. 





Debts as an Evil 

Sir:—Mr. George B. Johnson of Port 
Hope, Mich., says that all we need to 
become prosperous is to pile up debts. 
Such belief utterly destroys all we had 
ever been taught to be sound economics. 
How is increasing our debts putting 
money into circulation by not paying 
our debts? We would be trying to make 
our debts our medium of exchange. If 
we permit ourselves to become debt- 
burdened, then how are our creditors 
benefitted. It would be just a sort of 
chain-letter of debts. .. . 

Paying one’s bills puts money in cir- 
culation, gives peace of mind, and en- 
courages growth and expansion and the 
earning of more money... . Ou: «<tov- 
ernment is the biggest business on earth 
and the Administration should be striv- 
ing to save it, instead of wrecking it. If 
it goes down, all our individual efforts 
will likewise fail, and the only thing 
left then will be unpaid debts. Repudi- 
ation and dishonor will follow. 
Columbus, Ohio. JAMES GLENN. 

* & © 


The Same Oceans—Now the Air 

Sir:—Recently you printed a letter 
in which the writer asked: “Why spend 
vast sums for armaments when we are 
at peace?” 

The answer: There are four nations 
which have spent and are spending vast 
sums for armaments and have attacked 
civilized nations without provocation or 
just cause. ... 

The writer says: “We are in no danger 
of invasion, we have the wide ocean east 
and west of us—if we mind our own 
business.” 

These same oceans and this same dis- 
tance have existed and have been crossed 
since 1492 by all kinds of vessels and 
now they use the air to cross it in a few 
days.... G. M. BEERBOWER. 
Hollywood, Fla. 

ee 2 @& 


Farmer vs. Artisan 

Sir: Is there any reason why there 
should be a farmer-labor coalition or a 
farmer-organized labor political party? 
The farmer is a capitalist—he employs 
farm labor. He is interested in getting 
a high price for ham and eggs. The 
industrial laborer is interested in get- 
ting low prices for farm produce which 
he buys. ... 

The farmer is not interested in hav- 
ing his labor organized against him—he 
wants a free labor market. Organized 
labor is actively promoting the organi- 





zation of comparatively unskilled labor, 
to force higher pay and more favorable 
working conditions, regardless of the em- 
ployers’ profits. . . Closed shop and 
hiring hall rules cannot be applied to 
the farm. HARRY HOVEY. 
Berkeley, Calif 
e+ @ ¢ 

Financial Perils in Farming 

Sir:—In your issue of May 9, I saw 
a letter from C. W. Buckley, of Eugene, 
Oreg., that as a farmer he lost $10,000 
under Republican regime. 

Well, all I have to say is that if he 
lost that much under Republican rule 
after the World War and before the 
stock panics, he was unfortunate for 
I was farming by proxy about 100,000 
acres, wished on me through foreclosures, 
and was making a little, nothing big, but 
not going into the hole... . 

Since the New Deal took the reins I 
have gone into the hole for several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. ... Perhaps if he 
sells his products to some New Deal 
Government agency I can see how he 
made up his loss. Probably I made up 
some of it. WM. F. RIECKHOFF. 
Orange City, Ia. 

x * * 
“Collective Bargaining” 

Sir:—I think your's are the best edi- 
torials we have had since the days of 
Henry Watterson. I am in accord with 
nearly everything, except one, that you 
have written. 

This one exception is your advocacy 
of “Collective Bargaining” 

The labor organizations can vote upon 
themselves the principle of “Collective 
Bargaining,” if they will, but they have 
no moral right to enforce it upon the 
outside wor'd of workers or of business. 
Above all, the Government has never 
been given the right to participate in 
the workings of these private organiza- 
tions. C. B. STUART. 
Oldtown, Ky. 

x** * 


An Old Practice in a New Dress 

Sir:—Mr. Philip Murray replies to your 
question on the wage-hour bill, saying 
“Hours were reduced through negotia- 
tions .. . from 48 to 40 hours per week, 
and overtime has since been paid for all 
work over 40 hours per week.” .. . 

To the present generation this may 
seem to be a new practice. Forty years 
ago, that was the way we paid our help. 
Time and a half is not new for over- 
time. 

It seems there must be a bottom un- 


+ 





der wages but no ceiling over hours, 
so that provision may just as well be 
omitted. Therefore, a wage-hour law 
would be as unsound as the railroad 
labor law, which also stipulates the 
number of hours, but it does not pre- 
vent some employes from getting money 
for work not performed. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. HENRY F. GILG, 


x * * 


The Best President—a Dissent 

Sir:—In your Question of the Week, 
April 18, (“How do foreign press cor- 
respondents weigh reorganization bill 
defeat?”) I notice that practically all 
who answer seemed to think that F. D. 
Roosevelt is the best President our coun- 
try ever had. 

This was very difficult for me to un- 
derstand until I notice the enormous 
amount of merchandise flowing into the 
United States from these countries, 
while our factories are running only half 
time and twelve million of our own 
workers are idle.... 

It reminds me of the saying we heard 
so often in 1918-22: “He was the best 
President England ever had 
Chicago, Ill. SAMUEL OLSON, 

~*~ * 


A Farm Day in Vermont 
Sir:—The wage and hours bill, if en- 
acted into law, means another long step 
into the mire of depression. As a farmer, 
within the past year, I have started a 
day’s work at 4.30 a. m., ending up at 
10.30 p. m., with no ill effects. To my 
notion the way to recovery is through 
economy and hard work, not through 
extravagance and loafing. 
CARROLL C. STANHOPE. 
Montgomery, Vt. 
>. 2 2 


A Plea for a Living Wage 

Sir:—Few nations have had too many 
peace-preserving laws in force at any 
one time. The Wagner-Van Nuys Anti- 
Lynch Bill and the wages and hours 
bill should both become national laws. 
For some time we have needed a labor 
rule that will insure a reasonable mini- 
mum living wage. It is the poverty, op- 
pression, and unemployment among the 
poor that is chiefly responsible for our 
present strained situation. The passage 
of these two important measures alone 
will do more tu reestablish economic 
equilibrium than all of the billions of 
dollars expended ir relief and state- 
controlled industrial projects. W. M. C. 
Maxton, N. C. 
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Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News 


Nailed Fast! 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 
A Maritime Labor Board 


2. Suggested Legal Clinics 


3. The Cause of Depression 


provision in the new Merchant Marine policy 
bill, now in conference, to establish a three- 
member board to stabilize labor conditions, is 
approved by 25 per cent of commenting news- 
papers, on the ground that it will be a suitable 
means of dealing with the conditions that exist 
in the merchant marine. 

Opposition to the new feature is voiced by 
75 per cent, which favor the suggestions made 
by former Chairman Jcseph P. Kennedy, that a 
System be set up similar to that which has op- 
erated successfully in the control of labor dis- 
putes on the rai'goads. 

Some editors advance the objection that the 
proposed maritime labor board would be too di- 
rectly under control of the Labor Department; 
others declare that such a board, under the pro- 
vision that has been accepted, would lack satis- 
factory means of enforcing its orders. 





Legal Service to the Poor 


ELL-NIGH unanimous approval is given by 

commenting newspapers to the plan for 
volunteer clinical service by lawyers in defend- 
ing accused persons without means who face 
criminal prosecution. The proposa] was made 
by District Attorney Dewey of New York in a 
speech before the Legal Aid Society. 

The chief argument advanced in favor of the 
Suggested plan is that it would afford accused 
persons impartial protection in their legal rights, 
freeing them of dependence upon criminal gangs 
or associates, or upon relatives and friends, 
who often themselves are lacking in means for a 
proper defense. 

Commenting editors believed that reputable 
lawyers would give their aid in such cases as 
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Cartoonist Brown in the New York Herald-Tribune 


One of Those Doctors Who Never Makes a Mistake 





freely as do physicians who serve the poor with- 
out fee. The plan, it is also argued, would avoid 
the possible evil of an innocent person being 
convicted of crime, solely because he has not 
the means properly to defend himself in court. 





A Verdict on Pump-Priming 


The newspaper comments on the verdict of 
the Bank for International Settlements that the 
depression in the United States was due to 
planned economy affecting the profits of busi- 
ness, are all favorable to that conclusion. 

The report is translated in one comment to the 
suggestion that the depression has been a dem- 
onstration of an attempt at pump-priming 
while the pump was detached from contact with 
the water in the well. 

In their comments some editors declare the 
Administration ran up a stupendous debt without 
achieving recovery and that as a result the 
American taxpayers are doomed to pay for years 
without any. result to show for the outlay. 

The wealth of the country, these editors say, 
furnished the credit thus employed in the lavish 
spending but that because of failure to preserve 
the proper profit motive the effort was a failure. 
In nearly all comments emphasis is placed on 
the asserted fact that the profit motive only can 
furnish a stimulus to private enterprise. 
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ide of World Affairs 


HERE is a sign over the door in 

the State Department Building 
marked: “Division of the American 
Republics.” There is a young 
sitting at a desk behind 
named Laurence. Duggan. As C! 
of the Division, Mr. Duggan’s job is 
the handling of U.S itions witha 
our “good-will” neighbors in Latin 
America. More and more important 
does his job become as events, such 
the past week, are 


rel 


as occurred in 
manifested with increasing regular- 
ity. 

By signing the $1,090,000,000 naval 
expansion bill, President Roosevelt 
not only authorized the construction 
of the greatest navy in the history 
of the United States, but he also 
in effect served notice upon the rest 
of the world that the Monroe Doc- 
trine was not just another “scrap of 
paper” to be disregarded. 

Six to eight years from 
United States can present 
lowing inventory of might to fore! 
powers envious of the rich raw ma- 
terials and markets South 
“Under-age” men-of-war, 272; 
include 18 capital ships; air 
riers, 8; heavy cruisers, 18 ht 
cruisers, 28; destroyers, 144; submar- 
ines, 56. Frowning from the sky will 
be a naval air fleet of some 3,000 
planes. 

Even before the present Congress 
had a chance to doff working 
clothes, President Roosevelt asked it 
to appropriate $23,875,000 to begin 
the new program 

Other events served 
eyes of legislators southward 


THE PROPAGANDA ISSUE 
Proposals by Rep. Celler (Dem.), of 
New York, and Senators Chavez 
(Dem.), of New Mexico, and McAdoo 
(Dem.), of California, to establish 
Government radio stations as an 
“antidote” for fascist propaganda in 
the receiving sets of South Ameri- 
cans produced the usual amount of 
pros and cons on Capitol Hill 
Mark Ethridge, publisher and tem- 
porary spokesman for the private 
broadcasting industry, opposed any 
attempts to use the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a peddler of “isms.” 
Presumably there may be some 
statement from the White House 
after the President receives report 
of a special interdepartmental com- 
mitte headed by FCC Chairman Mc- 
Ninch. Concerning with a 
study of the international broad- 
casting scene, the committee may 
throw its weight behind a Govern- 
ment-controlled station or, what is 
more’ likely, suggest some coopera- 
tive method to be worked out be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
private broadcasters for Latin and 
South American areas. For the 
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proposals by 
fill gather in Capital 
(See Newsegra 


pertinent as tne 


pigeon- 
2.) 
but 
f between Representative 
Byron Scott (Dem.), of California, 
and Rep. Hamilton Fish (Rep.), of 
New York. As far apart geographi- 
cally as they are in political devo- 
tions, two legislators laid down 
that girdled the 


dust 
mn Page 
short 


iery debate 


a verbal barrage 
globe 
Representat 


man who 


ive Scott, remembered 
as called upon the 
State Department to name violators 
of treaties to which the United 
States was a party, had the satisfac- 
tion of having the State Department, 


the 





of fascist 
ideas Latin-America 
brings acrid debate in Con- 


Infiltration 


in 


gress. 

Mexico faces an incipient 
revolt. 

China “bombs” Japan 
with pamphlets. 

Here are the high lights 
of the world’s day-by-day his- 
tory. 














by implication, name Japan and 
Italy, renewed previous charges that 
the two named na- 
tions and also Germany were ac- 
tively engaged in furthering the 
cause of totalitarianism in Latin 
and South America. 

Citing Nazi propaganda the 
Free City of Danzig and in Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, the California 
Representative declared, “we have 
seen direct action follow that propa- 
It leads us to wonder what 


+ f 
its ol 


secret ager 


in 


ganda. 
next in South America.” 

“If concessions are asked by the 
dictators in South American states,” 
he queried, “will we permit them to 
establish totalitarian states there?” 

Tartly replied the New York Rep- 
resentative that, on that we 
ought to look under the 
night to see whether there’s a Ger- 
man, a Jap or an Italian there, ready 
to gobble up North and South Amer- 


basis, 
bed 


every 


ica.” 
ular vein, Representa- 
tive Fish took both Secretary of 
War Woodring and Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes to task for certain al- 
leged derogatory remarks in recent 
speeches of theirs which criticized 
fascist regimes. 

“If officials of our country are de- 


In a less joc 


make attacks on friendly foreign 
powers, that is the most unfortunate 
kind of propaganda. t’s not our 
concern what kind of Governments 
they have,” he asserted. 

Representative Ralph O. Brewster 
(Rep.), of Maine, suggested that Sec- 
retaries Woodring and Ickes were 
trying “to pull one coattail of Sec- 
retary Hull.” 


NEW TROUBLE IN MEXICO 

Closer to the Rio Grande, the State 
Department anxiously eyed the man- 
euvers of Mexico’s President Lazaro 
Cardenas to oust, by force if neces- 
the recalcitrant “warlord” of 
the State of San Luis Potosi, 
Genera] Saturnino Cedillo. Ten 
thousand Federal troops deployed 
throughout the strategic State and 
15 army fighting planes droned along 
the airways as President Cardenas, 
with less than his normal personal 
bodyguard, went directly to the 
trouble spot. Gen. Cedillo, who had 
differed with President Cardenas on 
the agrarian reform program, fanned 
the sparks by refusing to accept a 
transfer to another military zone 
For that he was retired from the act- 


sary, 


ive army service. 

“General Cedillo will not rebel,” 
President Cardenas told newspaper- 
men. In the hills back of Gen. Ce- 
dillo’s estate armed figures slid 
through the shadows before the ap- 
proaching superior force of the Fed- 
eral troops. Later reports hinted at 
the General’s flight by airplane to 
Brownsville, Tex. 

Before beginning his jaunt, Presi- 
dent Cardenas revealed that con- 
tracts amounting to $2,257,556 had 
been signed for oil since the Govern- 


he United 


the various legislators # liberately going out of their way to + 


ment expropriated Mexico’s $400 000,- | 


000 foreign oil industry. 


BOMBS RAIN ON CHINA 

In China the rain of bombs in- 
creased to a dizzy pace as Japanese 
forces occupied Suchow, key to Chin- 
ese defenses on the central front. 

Foreign quoted 
Japanese authorities saying: 
“Over the ragged lines of men and 
moving toward an uncertain 
flew our airplanes, power- 
diving, bombing and machine-gun- 
ning incessantly and unopposed. 
Each time the Japanese raided, the 
Chinese flattened on the ground to 
await death as the repeated air at- 
tacks kept the retreating Chinese 
constantly in terror.” 

And while Japanese airmen 
strafed retreating Chinese troops, 
Chinese airmen in a defiant gesture 
swooped low over Nagasaki and 
other Japanese cities after a 1,000- 
mile flight, and dropped, not bombs, 
but handbills which told that China 


correspondents 


as 


guns 
fate 
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J. Warren Madden 


Would Enforce National 
Labor Act With “‘Sports- 
manship and Fair Play”’ 


N becoming chairman of the Na- 
0 tional Labor Relations Board, 
J. Warren Madden disavowed any 
special knowledge of labor He 
studied the Wagner Act as some- 
thing new and untried, saying 
merely that he would attempt to ad- 
minister it in the spirit of its en- 
actment. 

To the task he brought 
spective of a professor of la 
sense of sportsmanship derived from 
the football:and baseball fields of his 
undergraduate years 


the per- 
Wanda 


It has given 
him satisfaction 
to have a hand 
in the fixing of 
new basic doc- 
trines of law, to 

see the Supreme 
Court uphold 
the board on all 
of eleven decis- 
ions upon which 
it has passed, 
. and to watch 

J. Warren Madden the _ reactions 
among students and teachers of law. 

While many thousands of employ- 
ers have accepted the law, the con- 
tinued resistance of others prompted 
Mr. Madden last week to observe: 
“There is a discouraging absence of 
any spirit of good sportsmanship or 
fair play among these people.” 

Behind his radio speech lay a good 
deal of reflection and plafining. It 
represented a departure for him, in 
a sense, after paying little public 
notice to the widespread criticism 
of the Wagner Act and its adminis- 
tration. It was a case of fighting 
against what he considers both mis- 
understanding and misrepresénta- 
tion of the NLRB. 

Instead of retreating or becoming 
bellicose, the chairman said simply 
“we shall not modify our policy of 
vigorous enforcement.” 

The assignment is of historic im- 


heople 
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portance, 
American 
“liberalized 


Jurisprudence is 
and enriched” by guar- 
antees of collective bargaining 
rights. He points out, too, that 
Strikes are fewer this year than last 
and of mucn shorter average dura- 
tion than ten years ago. 

If he chose to speak of himself in- 
job, the chairman could 
revolu- 


Stead of his 
trace : 
tionary times. He could tell of boy- 
hood on an Illinois farm and how he 
took his law degree at the University 
of Chicago in 1914; and alternated 
between practice and teaching in 
Oklahoma, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania 

Civic affairs and problems 
engagéd much of his time while on 
the law faculty at the University of 
Pittsburgh. His success in arbitrat- 
ing a Street railway labor dispute in 
1934 won admiration in Washington 
Appointment to his present post fol- 
lowed 

After office hours Mr. Madden likes 
to work the garden on farm 
in nearby Virginia. It is there, in 
old clothes and off to himself, that 
much of his thinking about policies 
of the Labor Board is done. 
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Harry Slattery 


Career in Interior Department 
Crowned by Second Highest Post 


DMIRERS of Harry Slattery hon- 
f ored him at dinner in recog- 
nition of 25 years of public service 
while the Democratic convention 
was nominating Franklin D. Roose- 
velt for the presidency in 1932. 

A number of independent Repub- 
licans and Democrats looked back 
down the years, telling how the un- 
assuming native of South Carolina 
1ad won the reputation of “the real 
watchdog of the public domain.” 

Mr. Slattery 
looked ahead 

“Many people in this world want 
to win today.” he said. “The rea- 
progressive ideals are 

win because 
them realize 


characteristic ally 


eventually 
those who 
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Mr. Madden says, because 4 is a long-time proposition; and the 


It was in 
that spirit 
that he re- 
turned to 
Government 
service the 
next year as 
an_ assistant 
to the Secre- 
tary of the 
Interior, a po- 
sition he had 
held in the 
Wilson Ad- 
ministration. Secretary Ickes has 
relied on him, month in and month 
to handle troublesome prob- 
to aid in preparation of 
speeches, to advise on reclamation, 
public works and other questions. 

Recognition now has come again 
in his promotion to be Undersecre- 
tary of the Interior. He is expected 
perform in that post the same 
duties as before, and will be “Acting 
Secretary” when Mr. Ickes is away 
from Washington. 

Fresh out of law school, Mr. Slat- 
tery first won respect at the Capitol 
for his part in promoting the con- 
servation movement during the 
“Teddy” Roosevelt and Taft adminis- 
trations. It was he, too, who first 
attacked the naval oil leases which 
led to disclosure of the Teapot Dome 
scandals in the 20’s. 

Members of Congress have relied 
on him frequently for assistance in 
drafting legislation to protect water 
power, forest, oi] and other natural 
resources. He was counsel for several 
quasi-public associations. 

Recuperating from an operation, 
Mr. Slattery was unable last week to 
receive personally many congratula- 
tions on his appointment. Flowers 
and messages to the hospital re- 
flected the high regard in which he 
is held, a regard once expressed by 
Robert M. La Follette, father of the 
present Senator from Wisconsin, in 
the words: 

Harry Slattery is the kind of man 
I would like to go tiger hunting with 
in the dark—because you can always 
reach out and Se sure he is there.” 


Harry Slattery 


oul, 


lems, 


to 
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“is strong and undefeated.” Wel- 
coming the bombless raiders back at 
Hankow Airdrome, War Minister Ho 
Ying-Chin expiained to newspaper 
correspondents: “Our planes could 
have dropped bombs. But only Jap- 
anese militarists are China’s enemies 
—not the Japanese people.” 


RAINS SLOW WAR IN SPAIN 

In Spain fresh spring rains ap- 
parently were doing more to keep 
the Government lines intact than 
the scream of bombs. Fresh loyalist 
troops continued to maneuver into 
positions as insurgent troops con- 
tinued to pound along the coastal 
line toward Valencia. 

But it was north of the Pyrenees 
that the Spanish conflict seemed to 
strike hardest. France, caught be- 
tween the crushing forces of com- 
munist Russia and fascist Italy, one 
as violently opposed to the insurgent 
domination as the other favors it in 
Spain, was wondering what its 
chances would be like in a totalitar- 
ian-hedged Europe without the con- 
tinued support of the Soviets. 

Should France seal tight the 
borders into Spain, thereby almost 
entirely destroying any chance for a 
loyalist “miracle” success, she might 
find that the resultant Franco- 
Italian agreement, impatiently urged 
by England, would cost her the ad- 
vantages of the treaty with the U. 
S. S. R. signed just about three years 
ago. Although the Franco-Soviet 
military alliance weakened by 
several provisions, does provide 
for immediate mutual consultation 
if either country is threatened with 
attack. 

Little doubt is held that any 
weakening of the Franco-Soviet al- 
liance would aggravate Czechslo- 
vakia’s present precarious position. 
The pact of mutual assistance be- 
tween Czechslovakia and the Soviet 
Union provides that it is to come 
into effect in case of attack against 
either country only if the attacked 
State also received the aid of France. 

That the Prague Government’s 
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THE NEW REVOLT IN MEXICO: 
PAPER "BOMBS" OVER JAPAN 
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at the week-end was an 
uneasy one was evidenced in attacks 
by Nazi press organs over the im- 
pending election campaigns in 
which it was claimed that scores of 
Sudeten Germans were- injured by 
Czech soldiers, a charge denied by 
authorities of the tiny democratic 
nation. Rumors also spread that 
both Nazi and Czech military ma- 
neuvers were in progress leading to 
speculation that another German- 
engineered coup might not be far re- 
moved. 


position 





COLONIES ARMED 

Faced with increased obstacles to 
Satisfactory alignments France’s 
Edouard Daladier saw 
war machine begin the strengthen- 
ing of colonial defenses. Sixty thou- 
sand additional native troops were 
ordered recruited. 

As a further step to fortifying 
her African defenses, France was 
said to be planning a “Little Magi- 
not Line” in Tunisia. Although a 
French protectorate, Tunisia is about 
evenly divided between French and 
Italian settlers. Tunisian Italians 
retain their Fascist citizenship, edu- 
cate their children in Fascist schools, 
but have no voice in the government, 
controlled by a French resident-gen- 
eral. Italy’s Libya, contiguous to 
Tunisia, last week began to resound 
to the feet of marching men as 
Fascist troops began preparations 
for maneuvers. 
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The nervous tension prevailing in 
the world’s capitals was also mani- 
fest in the international trade pic- 
ture. Secretary Hull’s proposed re- 
ciprocal trade agreement with Great 
Britain, which has met stiff opposi- 
tion from New England and South- 
ern textile industries to opening 
domestic markets to Lancashire’s 
cotton goods, may yet become a 
compact much narrower in scope 
than was planned. Then, too, the 
present domestic recession is viewed 
as a factor dulling important tariff 
concessions to John Bull, 
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STOPAT THE SIGN OF 
THE FLYING RED HORSE FOR 
NEW SUMMER 


MOBILGAS! 


S= THAT WHITE SHIELD with the Flying Red Horse on it? To 114 
million motorists every day of the year, that’s the sign for pleas- 
ant, care-free driving. That’s where they stop for Mobilgas, the gaso- 
line they believe is best! 

This spring, they’re doubly right! For Mobilgas, besides being 
America’s favorite long-mileage gasoline, is now even further 
improved to give your car extra power in mcmama 
warm-weather driving! Drive in; fill up; en- 
joy Mobilgas today and every day! 
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Installment Selling: 
ARecovery Problem 





Installment selling goes into re- 


verse. A new cause for official 


worry—consumer credit-deflation. 








SUDDEN new interest in installment selling 

and consumer credit in general is shown by 
the Government's planning officials. This in- 
terest borders on mild alarm. 

The alarm grows out of evidence that an acute 
deflation is occurring all through the field of 
consumer credit to add to recovery problems 

Installment selling is the most important part 
of the picture. Although installment business 
represents only a fraction of the eleven billion 
dollars in consumer credit found by the Russell 
Sage Foundation to have been outstanding in 
1937, this business is subject to the widest flue- 
tuations. 

The conclusion now is that new 
business is running from $150,000,000 to $200 000,- 
000 a month below last year’s level. 

This contraction represents about the amount 
that the Federal Government hoped to pour into 
the stream of purchasing power through its new 
pump-priming program. That program, officials 
now conclude, can do little more than stabilize 
consumer buying at the present level unless new 
credit is put to use through revival of installment 
selling or through private investment. 


SELLING TERMS NOW TIGHTER 

But all evidence that the Government now pos- 
sesses suggests that installment selling terms 
are being tightened rather than eased and that 
pressure is being applied for liquidation of debts 
contracted before the depression. Installment 
debt is being retired at this time nearly twice as 
fast as it is being created. 

The planners are only beginning to become ex- 
cited about the meaning of installment selling 
both as a means for inflation and as a cause of 
deflation. 

They now point to the example of a family 
buying an automobile as an example of what 
happens. The new car probably costs $800. As 
a down payment there is an old car trade in for 
$260. This leaves a debt of $540 to which is added 
$60 as the financing charge. Payments of $20 to 
$30 a month will take care of that. 

What officials are emphasizing is this: 

The family buying a car often had adjusted 
itself to the monthly payment so that its regular 
consuming habits were not upset. But its pur- 
chase of that car involved $800 worth of stimula- 
tion to the nation’s industry, flowing out into 
Wages and raw materials and profits. There was 
at least $540 worth of artificial stimulation 
through creation of debt. This tended to give a 
fillip to all business. 


DEBT PAYMENT DEFLATIONARY? 


But now an upset occurs. Either installment 
terms are tightened or fear of a loss of a job 
or some other factor enters to slow buying. Not 
only is the artificial stimulation of a credit pur- 
chase removed but the man with a car tends to 
curtail other purchases to get it paid for. The 
deflationary effect is described as nearly double 
what it would be if the country was operating on 
a cash basis. 

The reason is that payment of debt is pictured 
as deflationary. The worker cuts other purchases 
to pay his debt. The finance company that gets 
his money probably uses it to pay off the bank 
from which it was borrowed. The bank finds the 
money piling up in its reserves and is often un- 
able or unwilling to find a new use that would 
return the money to the purchasing power 
stream. 

Officials say that this is exactly what now is 
occurring to complicate the problem of recovery. 


installment 
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The Voice 
of Government 


D. E. MONTGOMERY, Consumers’ Counsel, 
AAA: Computed gross margin between the 
average retail price of white bread in April and 
estimated average replacement cost of ingredi- 
ents has jumped to its highest level since 1921. 
-.. @ full cent greater now than at the same 
time in 1937.... 

Labor costs of baking and delivering bread 
are less than 50 percent of the margin between 
ingredient costs and the wholesale price of bread 
and would represent a smaller percent of the 
margin between ingredient costs and retail 
prices. Taxes comprise around 2 percent of the 
margin between ingredient costs and wholesale 
prices. . 

Profits in 1938 for three of the four major 
bread-baking companies, are running consider- 
ably above profits im 1937. Total net profits of 
these four companies in the first quarter of 1938 
were almost double earnings a year ago, and 
larger than profits during the same three 
months in each of the past four years. 

Large bread producers in the United States 
have a dominant position in the industry. The 
recent inquiry of the Federal Trade Commission 
on agricultural income states that ten bread 
and other bakery products companies produced 
m 1934-1935 about 31 percent of the bread con- 
sumed in this country. Three companies pro- 
juced about 19 percent of total production. 

Reports and charges of coercive practices, to- 
sether with the extraordinary rigidity of retail 
vread prices during recent months, suggest the 
teed of far-reaching examination into the price- 
letermining factors of this industry. 

(From a statement issued by Department of 
\griculture, May 17.) 
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BUSINESS NOW AS COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 





“ARIZ. 





MAP OF PREVIOUS MONTH 


USINESS activity in April, 1938, for the country as a whole showed 
a marked decline from the level of the same month a year ago. 


The map above shows the trend of business activity in the States com- 
The 26 States marked with a “double 
sun” enjoyed better conditions and in the 10 States marked with a sin- 
gle “sun” business activity was approximately the same as the national 
Twelve States, whose “suns” are in eclipse, fell below the na- 


pared with the national average. 


average. 
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tional average. 


These comparisons are based by The United States 
News on the Federal Reserve's report of check payments in 271 cities 
throughout the country. The figures are corrected by giving considera- 
tion to changes in wholesale prices between the compared months. 
Check payments for all of the States were 17.02 per cent less in April, 
1938, than a year ago, but when adjusted for the falling off in averaged 
wholesale prices, they showed the smaller loss of 7.78 per cent. 





(SQSGTKI8 GROWTH OF BUSINESS CONTROLS: 
HOW FEDERAL BUYING INFLUENCES POLICIES 


— is discovering all of a sudden that * ule. This schedule was only slightly jarred dur- 


there is more of the Federal Government 
than the New Deal in which to be interested. 

Until now, business men have been so stirred 
up about world shaking monetary policies, bud- 
get policies, labor policies and other policies 
that they apparently overlooked less revolu- 
tionary but more intimately practical activities 
of the Government. 

A continuing depression, resulting in a keener 
struggle for business, is bringing home some 
new realizations, 

One of these realizations is that the paper 
work growing out of the Social Security Act, 
the Robinson-Patman Act and other Govern- 
ment Acts is positively staggering. Overhead 
is higher as a result and overhead eats up profits. 

So many complaints have accompanied this 
realization in recent weeks that President 
Roosevelt is taking action. He has ordered a 
re-study of the reports required of business men 
by Government to discover whether they can be 
simplified and reduced in number. 


Another realization is 
that Government, the big- 
gest customer that busi- 
ness serves, is more and 


THE GOVERNMENT’S 
BUYING; EFFECT ON 
BUSINESS POLICIES 


more determined to use its purchasing power to 
influence business policies. 

Government purchasing agents, as a first move, 
disrupted the system of identical bidding in the 
tire industry. Now they are reported to have 
done the same thing in the cement industry. 
There are signs of a break in other industries, 

In addition, as pressure on wages has increased, 
the Government has speeded up its application 
of the Walsh-Healey Labor Standards Act, fix- 
ing minimum hourly wages for workers in in- 
dustries supplying the Government. 

A third realization is that the Federal Trade 
Commission is an increasingly important branch 
of the Government. 

This Commission has just won a victory in 
Court upholding its interpretation of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, prohibiting price discrimi- 
nation and unfair trade practices in sales by 
manufacturers or wholesalers to retail distri- 
butors. The Commission also is armed with new 
authority designed to enable it to deal more ef- 
fectively with deceptive advertising. 

All of these activities are outside the range 
of the broad policies about which business has 
been objecting. Yet each of them intimately 
concerns large numbers of business men, often 
more directly than many of the policies under 
fire. 

For example: 

The cement industry, using the basing point 
system for price determination, has managed for 
many years to maintain a uniform price sched- 


| ing the last 





depression. Identical bids by 
widely scattered companies became common- 
place on government work, regardless of freight 
rate differentials. But now, by changing its re- 
quirements on bids, the Government has ob- 





A break in the identical bidding 
front. The Government tries out some 
new powers. 

A story of business regulations that 
get little public attention. 











tained a rather wide range of prices on bids re- 
cently opened. Officials think that in this way 
Government buying might now force price com- 
petition in the cement industry after years of 
price maintenance, 

The same technique is to be applied in in- 
dustry after industry. To some officials this 
looks like a new means of enforcing anti-trust 
laws, 


WALSH-HEALEY ACT: OF take the case of the 
: Walsh-Healey act. 


ITS INFLUENCE ON While Congress con- 
WAGE-HOUR LIMITS tines to debate whether 


the nation should have a minimum wage and 
maximum hour law, the Department of Labor 
is enforcing a 40-hour work week on industries 
supplying the Government and is rapidly order- 
ing minimum wages for those industries. 

In three orders issued in April and May, the 
Secretary of Labor has specified that minimum 
wages in the affected industry must be 42!4 cents 
an hour or $17 for a 40-hour week, and in a 
fourth order the minimum was set at 4234 cents 
an hour or $17.10 a week. 

Two earlier orders of the Secretary have per- 
mitted differentials in wages between the North 
and the South, but in most instances no basis for 
a differential has been recognized. 

Again, however, the Government’s purchasing 
power is being used to bring about a gradual ac- 
ceptance of the minimum wage and maximum 
hour principle in American industry. The work- 
ing of the Walsh-Healey Act, in practice, has 
been slow and deliberate, in contrast to any 
blanket action to bring all of industry within 
the scope of a minimum wage requirement. 


Then there is the in- 
: creasingly important 
ACT; (TS EFFECT Robinson-Patman Act. 

ON COMPETITION Through this Act Con- 
gress sought to end the unfair trade practices 
involved in discounts and rebates and brokerage 
fees offered to some trade buyers and not to 


ROBINSON-PATMAN 
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others. The Act itself is becoming more im- 
portant in the present period of contracting 
trade and increasing competition. Its enforce- 
ment is bulwarked by a decision given by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the second circuit 
on May 2. This decision upheld the Trade Com- 
mission in its order barring price discrimina- 
tions between customers through the use of dis- 
guised brokerage fees. 


Essentially, the Robinson-Patman Act is an 
act designed to take from large buyers of man- 
ufactured goods, like chain stores and mail order 
houses, any advantage enjoyed because of their 
economic power, unless that advantage in price 
could be justified by differences in the cost of 
supplying goods. 

A whole new field of accounting has grown 
out of this Act. Manufacturers have had to re- 
vise their price policies and their selling policies 
to conform to cost facts worked out with slide 
rules and stop watches. The Robinson-Patman 
Act during its rather brief history probably has 
affected more individual business men than any 
regulatory Act since the NRA. 


Up to this point the 


THAT LOOSENS UP Government is pictured 
as using its spending 


SOME RESTRICTIONS power and its regulating 


power to impose reforms upon American busi- 
ness, 

But there is another law that gets little pub- 
lic attention but that releases business from 
some past regulations and inhibitions. This law, 
known as the Miller-Tydings Act, is a cause of 
growing concern among higher officials. 

The Miller-Tydings Act is an outgrowth of 42 
State laws which permit manufacturers of trade 
marked goods to fix the price on those goods and 
to protect that price through an appeal to the 
courts. The Federal Government, through the 
law that now is getting special attention, opened 
a loophole in the anti-trust laws to remove any 
Federal Government obstruction to the opera- 
tion of the State acts, provided only that units 
in an industry did not agree among themselves 
on prices to be fixed. 

Officials now are convinced that these State 
fair trade Acts, bulwarked by the Miller-Ty- 
dings Act, are leading to price controls that 
definitely have slowed the downward adjust- 
ments that otherwise would have been forced by 
today’s depression. In other words this Act is 
getting the blame for some of the price rigidi- 
ties that are accepted as one underlying cause 
for the cepression. 

Some of these side issues of governmental 
activity are found to be worthy of more atten- 
tion and interest from business men than the 
broad issues of policy that capture headlines. 

OwEN L. Scorrt. 
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New Court Signposts 
To Guide Business 





Two important decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

The right of a striker to his job; 
The penalty tax upheld. 











USINESS management, seeking light on the 
Federal Government’s tax policy and labor 
policy, is directly concerned with two decisions 
handed down by the Supreme Court on May 16, 
In one decision the Court upheld the right of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue to assess a 50 
per cent penalty tax against the accumulation 
of corporate surplus “beyond the reasonable 
needs of the business.” This decision takes on 
special importance in view of the new revenue 
act that is awaiting Presidential approval. 

In the second decision the Supreme Court ac- 
cepted the provision of the Wagner Act that pro- 
tects a striking worker in the right to his job. 
The Justices reiterated their finding that there 
is nothing in the Wagner Act to deny an em- 
ployer the right to hire and fire, if done on 
grounds other than those prohibited by law. But 
an employer is not free to fire a worker for law- 
ful activities growing out of a strike. A striking 
worker is still an employe so far as his legal 
rights are concerned. 

The failure of the Mackay Radio & Telegraph 
Company to rehire five strikers was held to be a 
discharge, illegal in character, based upon their 
union activity. 

Special importance is attached to this de- 
cision in the case of companies that recognize 
seniority rights of workers in deciding who shall 
retain jobs, because those rights—it now turns 
out—would not be jeopardized by a strike. 


CORPORATION INCOME TAX 

But it is the tax decision of the Supreme Court 
that can have the widest present meaning for 
many companies. 

The Government for many years has recog- 
nized that corporation owners can escape high 
surtax rates of the personal income tax by let- 
ting corporation earnings remain in corporation 
treasuries subject, until recently, to a much more 
moderate corporation income tax. To plug this 
loophole Congress provided that a penalty tax 
could be imposed by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue on the income of corporations retaining an 
unreasonable proportion of earnings. The bur- 
den of proving what was unreasonable rested on 
the Government. 

Enforcement proved so difficult that the Treas- 
ury gave up and sold Congress on the idea of 
enacting a graduated corporation surtax law with 
rates based upon the percentage of retained 
earnings. This was the undistributed profits tax 
now facing drastic change. 


BURDEN OF PROOF SHIFTED 


But just as this change is approved by Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court has upheld the orig- 
inal penalty tax that the Government had given 
up. And Congress, in rewriting the revenue law 
shifted the burden of proof, needed to show that 
a corporation surplus is not unreasonable, from 
the Government to the corporation itself. 

This means that the Internal Revenue Bureau 
will retain a weapon for reaching the surplus 
accumulations of corporations where those ac- 
cumulations are not being used for corporate 
purposes or where they are larger than normally 
would be needed. 

Unlike the undistributed profits tax, however, 
this method is not automatic and cannot be ap- 
plied indiscriminately because the courts still 
would be open to the taxpayer. If a corporation 
could prove that earnings retained in the busi- 
ness actually were used for corporation purposes 
and were needed then it could escape penalty. 
Otherwise it could be penalized. 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


COL. L. P. AYRES, vice president, the Cleveland 
Trust Company: There has been no general ex- 
pansion of business activity since the announce- 
ment of the pump-priming program a month 
ago. ... The outstanding characteristics of the 
renewed depression are still the same as at the 
beginning of the year. They are an abnormally 
small demand for new automobiles, exceptionally 
low outputs in the basic iron and steel industry, 
greatly reduced volumes of freight traffic on the 
railroads, and steadily increasing unemploy- 
ment. .« « 

Probably it is not possible to get a robust and 
durable recovery under way without first taking 
resolute steps to restore solvency of railroads. 

Our railroad problem cannot be solved by mere 
reorganizations which reduce fixed charges by 
writing off bonded debt. In February the rail- 
roads would have lost money even if they had 
no bonded debt at all....In January and March 
results were not much better. Reorganizations, 
and mergers, and Government loans combined 
can no longer avail to solve the problem. 

Our railroad crisis can be cured only by the 
adoption of comprehensive legislation providing 
for the rapid reorganization of insolvent lines, 
the merging of existing companies into a limited 
number of strong systems, the prompt abandon- 
ment of a large amount of non-essential branch 
mileage, and a considerable decrease in the num- 
ber of employees. 

These are radical remedies, but they appear to 
be essential, and it may well be doubted if we 
can have a real business recovery in this country ,; 
until they are adopted. 

(From the current Business Bulletin of the 
Cleveland Trust Company.) 
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EASY MONEY: ITS MEANING 
TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


THAT would happen to the credit 
rating of a | enterprise 
operating for ei 
a heavy deficit 
period doubled 
amount of its outstanding indebted- 
ness? What interest rates would 
such an enterprise be forced to pay 
if at the end of this period it again 





Uncle Sam has doubled 
his debt, is cutting interest 
rates. 

Result: Banks are glutted 
with money available for 
loans to industry. But sound 
borrowers appear scarce. 

Here is an explanation of 


the “easy money” policy. 








faced the need of borrowing large 
additional sums? 

The answer is apparent in the 
daily record of insolvencies. 

What then is the explanation of 
the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment, after eight years of deficits 
during which it has increased its 
debt 21 billion dollars, is able 
to borrow money at lower interest 
rates than ever before? 

Back in 1930 when the national 
debt stood at $16,026,087,087 the av- 
erage interest charge on the money 
owed by the Government was 3.75 
per cent. Now, when the national 
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debt totals more than $37,424,000,000, 
the interest charge averages 2.56 pe! 
cent 

“BARGAINS” IN SECURITIES 

Moreover, the new recovery pro- 
eram, which has been approved by 
the House and is now being consid- 
ered in the Senate, means that after 
a year when total receipts—includ- 
ing pay-roll taxes—just about bal- 
anced expenditures, another period 
of heavy borrowing will be necessary. 
And yet Federal Government secur- 
ities are being sold at more favor- 
able terms than ever before. 

Two examples of the demand for 
Federal securities are offered by the 
recent experience of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
offered $200,000,000 of securities 
and received subscriptions totaling 
two billion dollars. RFC asked for 
$25,000,000 and was offered a billion 
dollars. 

The explanation, Government 
economists point out, is found in the 
fact that Governmental borrowing 
has created additional bank funds 
Since 1933, bank deposits have in- 
creased from $41,533,470,000 to $59,- 
109,903,000, in large part because of 
governmental deficit financing. 

Thus, at a time when business de- 
pression has reduced the demand for 
commercial and industrial loans, 
there is prospect of more money be- 
ing added to the supply of idle funds 
through expansion in Government 
borrowing. 

On top of this the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury Department 
through the lowering of reserve re- 
quirements of banks and the release 
of the sterilized gold fund have 


Its 





approximately $2,150,000,000 


supply of funds 


added 


theory behind these moves, 
Government officials explain, is tha! 
f the amount of idle money, 
ing funds on which interest charges 
must be paid, is increased sufficiently 
the banks will he forced to increase 
business men and manu- 


includ- 


loans to 
facturers 

low 
busi- 


And with money available at 
rates of interest, it is arg 
men are more likely to seek 
money to finance plant improve- 
ments and other expansions. 


ued 


ness 


But bankers still are awailing de- 
mand for loans from sound borrow- 
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LATE ARRIVAL 


Appointed to the District of Colum- 
bia Court of Appeals last year by the 
President, former Representative 
Fred M. Vinson, of Kentucky, 
waited until he had seen the new tax 
bill cleared through the White House 
before assuming his judge’s robes. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


United Gas & Electric Co. 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J 

May 19, 1938 

Board of Directors has this day de- 

clared the regular semi-annual dividend 
of two and one-half percent (2'2',) on 
the outstanding 5° Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable June 15, 1938 to stock- 

holders of record June 1, 1938 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasure? 


The 





The things a company stands for 


give m -aning to its name 


A name is just a title, according to Noah Webster. 


But in business a name is both a title and a definition. 


Take the name of a firm. for example. 


On its products does the name mean good value, 


faithful performance, fair prices? 


Over the counter does the name command consumer 


confidence, spell quick turnover, mean customer satis- 


faction? 


In the community does the name stand for civie- 


mindedness, fair dealing to employes, forward-look- 


ing management? 


\t Westinghouse we are proud of our name and 


always strive to see that everything we do gives it 


proper definition. 


Westinghouse . 
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ers. Meanwhile, they place large 
amounts of their idle funds in Gov- 
ernment securities, further increas- 
ing the demand for such offerings 
and permitting the Government to 
sell at a constantly lower rate ot 
interest. 

In order to take full advantage of 
the existing interest rates, the Treas- 
ury has asked Congress to give it 
the power to increase its offering of 
long-term bonds. 

The Senate pn May 19 passed a 
bill which will authorize the Treas- 
ury to issue up to 30 billion dollars 
of long-term bonds, a 5-billion-dol- 
lar increase over the existing limita- 
tion. If this bill is passed by the 
House, as is expected, the Treas- 
ury will be able to refinance part 
of its debt in long term securities at 
the prevailing low interest rates. 


A CLASH OF BOOKKEEPING 

One more episode was added last 
week in the long history of conflict 
between Governmental agencies over 
the bookkeeping methods the Gov- 
ernment uses to keep track of its ex- 
penditures. 

The incident began when Acting 
Comptroller General Richard N. El- 
liott charged in a letter to Speaker 
Bankhead that the Central Treas- 
ury Accounts Office, created by 
President Roosevelt, is_ inefficient 
and costly and that its functions 
duplicate those of the regularly 
established Government bureaus 

To defend the agencies under his 
direction, Secretary Morgenthau 
rushed a letter to Rep. John J. Coch- 
ran, chairman of the Committee on 
Executive Expenditures. As part of 
his ammunition, the Secretary 
charged that the complaint “lends 
new weight to the suspicion that the 
General Accounting Office seeks to 


| thwart attempts to provide adequate 


The Anti-trust 


[Continued From Page 6.] 


needs statement and clarification 
concerns the concurrent use of civil 
and criminal remedies granted by 
the anti-trust laws. Such clarifica- 
tion is important here because this 
policy was questioned by the court 
in the original grand jury presenta- 
tion at Milwaukee. As a result of 
this, there has been some misunder- 
standing of the policy in spite of 
the fact that it was publicly stated 
before committees of both the Sen- 
ate and the House. 

Therefore, in order 
this misunderstanding 
to the concurrent use 
criminal procedures, it is 
advisable to restate publicly the 
course which the Department in- 
tends to pursue in this and future 
cases. 


NO IMMUNITY GRANTED 

Our policy which has been stated 
to the representatives of the com- 
panies involved in this case may be 
summarized as fc'lows: 

1. The Department will not com- 
promise a criminal case upon an 
agreement by the defendants to re- 
frain in the future from the viola- 
tions with which they are charged. 
We cannot accept the responsibility 
of condoning violations of the anti- 
trust laws because of a promise to 
reform. 

2. The commencement of a grand 
jury proceeding or a criminal prose- 
cution does not do away with 
presumption of innocence which 
surrounds any defendant. It only 


to clear up 
with respect 
of civil and 
thought 


the 
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Dr. Ivan Wright 


Professor of Economics, 
University of Illinois, 


answers: 

N MY opinion a bottom under 
chon, and a top on hours would 
tend to decrease total employment 
of workers in industry. In many oc- 
cupations, and especially among the 
great mass of employers of small 
numbers, a bottom under wages 
would encourage avoiding employ- 
ment for many odd and end jobs. 

It would also encourage a great 
increase in extending the work of 
members oi the families of employ- 
ers and eliminating additional out- 
side help. This is important because 
millions of people are employed by 
employers who use less than fifty 
employes, and in many of these 
cases the business is essentially a 
family business. Moreover, many of 
these jobs can be dispensed with 
more profitably than to increase the 
present wage outlay. 

The same reasoning applies with 
respect to a top on hours. There are 
so many occupations in which rela- 
tively long hours may be required, 
but the occupation is not necessarily 
burdensome or fatiguing during 
{ many of these hours. 

The number of hours required in 
the many cifferent occupations seem 
to me not easy to standardize be- 
cause a few hours work in some oc- 
cupations will take more out of an 
employe than twice the number of 
hours in other occupations. 


VARYING COST OF LIVINGG 

There 1s certainly a great differ- 
ence in the cost of living in differ- 
ent communities and in different oc- 
cupations. There is also a great dif- 
ference in the efficiency of different 
individuals in the same occupation. 
I am unable to see how to standard- 
ize wages and hours and allow for 
these differences in different com- 
munities and in different occupa- 
tions. While such standardization 
may benefit the inefficient laborer, 
it would seem to me to work against 
the efficient laborer. 

It would seem to me much more 
desirable if legislation could pro- 
vide ways and means whereby em- 
ployers and labor leaders could co- 
operate in educating emploves on 
how to live better at less cost. Some 
individuals can live well on an in- 
come that others cannot seem to get 
along on at all. 

It seems to me that a blanket con- 
trol law applying to all industries on 
matters of wages and hours would 
not work very long. It would cause 
more maladjustments than it could 
possibly correct. Efforts to admin- 
ister a law, industry by industry, 
would create an impossible admin- 
istrative job and an insurmountable 
task of deciding in any equitable 
way on the proper wages and hours 
in different industries and in dif- 
ferent communities. 

It is my opinion that more could 
be done if legislation were devised to 
enable employer and employee to 
arbitrate their differences and coop- 
erate for the best interests of the 
two. The labor leader could become 


administrative accounting * * * so 
it may have sufficient grounds foi 
complaint to prove the value of its 
audits.” 

GLENN NIXON. 


Lawsandthe 


+ means that this Department is in 
of evidence of violation 
of law which it deems so compel- 
ling that it cannot accept the re- 
sponsibility of ignoring it and must 
therefore present it to an impartial 
judicial tribunal. While the De- 
partment must exercise a prelim- 
inary judgment as to the weight 
of the evidence, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the weighing of that 
evidence is necessarily on the grand 
jury and petit jury and the court. 


possession 


3. In using civil and criminal pro- 
ceedings concurrently (a _ practice 
which has been approved by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Stand- 
ard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. v. 
United States, 226 U. S. 20) it is not 
the purpose of the Department to 
coerce or compel the prospective de- 
fendants to consent to a civil set- 
tlement on threat of criminal prose- 
cution. 


AGREEMENT SOUGHT 


The sole purpose of the criminal] 
proceeding is to present to an im- 
partial tribunal evidence which 
leads the Department to believe that 
the anti-trust laws have been vio- 
lated. At the same time it has never 
been the policy of the Department 
to bar its doors at any stage of the 
proceeding against business men who 
may desire to propose a practical 
solution which is of major and im- 
mediate benefit to the industry, to 
competitors and to the public and 
which goes beyond any results 
which may be expected in a crim- 


‘The United States News 


The Question of the Week: 


O secure a general view 

of the effect Federal 
wage-hour controls would 
have on total employment 
The United States News 
addressed authorities in the 
field of economics and of 
labor these questions: 


Would a Federal law, placing 
a bottom under wages and 
a top on hours, tend to in- 
crease or decrease total 
employment of workers in 
industry? 


Should any law regulating 
wages and hours provide a 
differential between regions 
based upon cost of living 
variations or on relative la- 
bor efficiency? 


Would results of any con- 
trol legislation be better 
if the controls provided 
were applied by a Board, 
empowered to use its dis- 
cretion within limits in 
applying the law industry 
by industry, or would a 
blanket control law, ap- 
plying equally to all indus- 
tries, be preferable? 


Answers received in this 
symposium were presented 
in the issues of May 9 and 
May 16. Others received 
later are presented herewith. 


a real constructive economic force 
in arbitrating these differences, 


Dr. J. Ray Cable 


Professor of Economics, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo., 


answers: 

RISE in living standards for the 
i great masses of our working 
population must be a most impor- 
tant objective of national policy. It 
is doubtful, however, if this can be 
accomplished by Federal contro! 
over wages and hours in industry. 

A bottom under wages and a tov 
on hours, sufficient to afford any 
hope of widespread improvement, 
will have the short run effect of in- 
creasing costs and decreasing the 
already much unsettled confidence 
of the business man in the possi- 
bility of carrying on operations at a 
profit. The effect to be expected 
would be to decrease total employ- 
ment and probably total earnings. 

In the long run, such legislation, 
if carefully planned and gradually 
put into effect, may raise the level 
of competition and so result in bet- 
ter working conditions. 

But at present we must look to 
the short run. It is essential that 
something like real recovery be at- 
tained and that without much delay. 


FAVORS DIFFERENTIALS 

I have a very definite conviction 
that laws regulating wages and 
hours should provide a differential 
between regions. Both coast of liv- 
ing and relative efficiency can be 
taken into account. Considerable 
recent observation of conditions in 
textile centers of the Southeast 
jeads me to the conclusion that labor 


Auto Industry 


+ inal proceeding. 

Such a solution must be voluntary. 
While we do not invite the sub- 
mission of such proposals, it will be 
our policy in all cases to examine 
and consider any which may be 
made. They must offer in addition 
to a prohibition of the violations of 
the anti-trust laws with which the 
rospective defendants are charged, 
substantial public benefits connected 
with the policy of maintaining free 
competition in an orderly market 
which could not be obtained by the 
criminal prosecution. 


COURT TO JUDGE PROPOSALS 

If proposals of this character are 
submitted to the Department, it 
conceives that its duty is to present 
them to the court before whom the 
proceeding is pending in order that 
he may determine whether a nolle 
prosse is justified in the pubjic in- 
terest. 

Where the proceeding is still 
pending before a grand jury which 
has not yet returned indictments, 
this method is not strictly a nolle 
prosse. However, the analogy of 
recommendation for nolle prosse will 
be followed in cases where consent 
decrees have been submitted to the 
Department before indictment. The 
judge in such cases will be informed 
of the submission of proposals which 
the Department believes to be in the 
public interest in order that, if he 
deems that course desirable, they 
may be presented to the grand jury 
for consideration in connection with 
the evidence, 
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different from 
to require 


widely 
that of other sections as 
special treatment. 

This is not fully a matter of effi- 
ciency and living cost but, in part 
a question of attitude, industrial 
psychology, and other factors too in- 
tangible for measurement by a Fed- 
eral yard stick. 

If controls 
they can be 
tered by a board with wide 
of discretion, both as to geographi- 
cal and industrial applicaion. 

Any economic legislation to be 
pressed at the present time shouid 
look definitely in the direction of 
economic recovery and national sol- 
vency. Perhaps many improvements 
greatly to be desired in working con- 
ditions will have to wait until a 
time when they can be paid for 

Just now, low production cost, vol- 
ume production, and insistence on 
business solvency seems to be the 
solution promising most immediate 
relief 


are to be increased 
much better adminis- 


owers 


Dr. Alvin S. Tostlebe 


Head of Economics Department, 
The College of Wooster, Ohio, 


answers: 

BELIEVE a Federal law placing a 

bottom under wages and a top on 
hours would somewhat increase em- 
ployment if the bottom and the top 
were placed at such moderate levels 
as to require no change in the great- 
er part (say 80 per cent) of American 
industrial and mercantile concerns 
The pressure of such a law should 
be brought to bear only on that 
fringe of enterprise where, for one 
reason or another, wages and hours 
are tnconsistent with the higher 
standards proved possible and de- 
sirable by the better managed Amer- 
ican industries. 


CONTROL OF “CHISELERS” 

Within this low-wage, long-hour 
fringe are industries whose effici- 
ency would permit higher wages and 
shorter hours. But where grasping 
management takes advantage of 
workers of weak bargaining power 
through excessively long hours and 
small pay such employers reduce 
employment, both in their own es- 
tablishments and in those which de- 
rive business from the workers’ pay 
enevelopes 

It seems altogether probable that 
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1e form of wage-hour legislation 
1 improve such conditions. On 
hand, there are in this 
businesses which, be- 
management, are 

decent wages for rea- 

Were a moderate 
wage-hour law to lay some compule 

such concerns, it is very 
them would 
businesses in a way 
*nable their employes te 
1imum wage within the 
by law. Increases in 
grounded in such 
increased productivity are purchase 
ing power that begets new jobs. 

t would wise to recognize 
broad differences in labor efficiency 
where such differences are suffi- 
ciently evident to be beyond dispute 
and where they are due to the chars 
acter of labor rather than to the 
nature of the industry or the chare 
acter of management. 


inferior 
dle to pay 


abie hours 


most of 


limit se 


wages that 
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If the wage-hour requirements of 
the law are sufficiently moderate, it 
would seem better to apply the law 
as a blanket control device. 


The Economic Value 
Of “Pump-Priming” 


7 views of many economists on 
whether federal “pump-prime- 
ing’’ would promote business recov- 
ery were presented in the Question 
of the Week by The United States 
News in the issues of April 25 and 
May 2. An opinion from Dr. John 
Parke Young, professor of eco- 
nomics, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, Calif., received for that 
symposium follows: 

The present trouble centers around 
deflation or a contraction of the 
monetary supply. The decline was 
pushed along by fears of Adminis- 
tration policies and by certain un- 
economic conditions. Lack of flexi- 
bility in prices and wages also in- 
tensified the trouble. 

Desterilization of gold and lower- 
ing reserve requirements are con- 
structive but the so-called pump- 
priming or spending activities of the 
Government are unnecessary and 
undesirable in view of the large ex- 
isting debt. 

To the extent that they are fin- 
anced out of bank credit they will 
stimulate recovery but it would be 
preferable to accomplish this re- 
sult in other ways 

Non-interest bearing loans to 
States and cities constitute a dan- 
gerous precedent and may lead to 
extravagance. If such loans are 
necessary they should be upon a 
business basis. 
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Night Life is Part of the 
Day’s Work on the ERIE 
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@ Far down the line a green light swings into 
view. It’s clear track for the freight. And through 
the black night your shipment roars down the 
rails, speeding safely to its destination. Night is part 
of the day’s work for many a man on the Erie. 


Neither zero January nor broiling July—neither 
night nor storm—holds back these men whose 
creed is “The freight must go through.” 


If you want your freight, too, to travel faster, 
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| “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 


tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Untied Keates ors 


Vol. 6, No. 21 


May 23, 1938 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say 


ag 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


presented in the article by Prof. Schell printed in the 

columns adjacent to this, conditions in the United 

States would show an immediate improvement and 
we would be further ahead as a nation toward our twin 
goals—stability and prosperity. 

“Uncertainty is not new in human affairs,” says Prof. 
Schell, but what to do about it, how to adjust one’s busi- 
ness to the changing circumstances and clouds of doubt 
which threaten in the skies—here is the real challenge to 
our ingenuity and our resourcefulness of mind. 

It is a problem, of course, in adjustment and relative 
values. Business men whose first act was to cut expenses 
ruthlessly—and usually in horizontal fashion—deprived 
their own engines of the fuel necessary to actual move- 
ment of their goods. Others who upon sight of the drop 
in volume immediately cancelled, figuratively speaking, 
the insurance policies on their plants and equipment did, 
indeed, take a chance that a conflagration would never 
come to burn down their assets. 


INDUSTRY NEVER Granted, to be sure, that uncer- 

tainties are for the most part 
DESTROYED BY caused by governmental experi- 
GOVERNMENT 


ments or the intrusion of doc- 

trines of government which 
hitherto have not been applied in our system. Granted, too, 
that government has played at times a devastating part 
by spending wastefully, by taxing blindly, by persecuting 
and prosecuting vindictively, there still remains the par- 
amount fact, emphasized by Prof. Schell, that “in no in- 
dustrialized country, whatever its ideology, has manufac- 
turing been excommunicated”. 

On this point, I like the forthright utterance of Clarence 
Francis, president of the General Foods Corporation, who 
told the annual convention of the American Marketing 
Association in Washington a few days ago that the Ad- 
ministration’s statement about one-third of the population 
being ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed was a challenge for 
marketing men to help develop a great new market in this 
country. He urged business men to improve their studies 
of economic problems, especially distribution, so that ways 
and means might be found “to lower costs, thereby allow- 
ing the people to buy more with their money”. 

Prof. Schell puts it in different phraseology but the 
principle is the same: “Come weal, come woe, the manu- 
facturer who prepares specifically to make constantly 
higher quality available at constantly lower outlay will as- 
sure the future security of his business” ; and again he adds 
to this the very important observation that “the rate at 
which older markets wane establishes the rate at which 
newer markets must be developed.” 


BUSINESS CAN All these basic truths will be 


admitted as sound theory by 
AND MUST MEET many business men but the refu- 
THE CHALLENGE tation will come most pointedly 

thus: “How can such research or 
planning be carried on in the face of a heavy decrease in 
volume which is so acute as to require reductions in pay 
roll and administrative activities?” 

It is here that we approach the vital question of how to 
battle with the uncertainties of the hour. Prof. Schell 
argues that “those uncertainties in the industrial future 
which give greatest concern at present are of a nature 
which will affect industry and the public as a whole; there- 
fore, should vicissitude come, all parties will be affected, 


I BUSINESS MEN generally would take the advice 























and under such conditions existing good will serves to 
hold friends even more closely together.” 

How easy it is to regard good will as too intangible for 
consideration in hard times and yet in these very periods 
of uncertainty we have ample demonstration that lack of 
preparation for the combat of today between political gov- 
ernment and a sound and trusted leadership in business 
has been at the root of much of the present uncertainty. 

Business has been préoccupied with profits but not with 
insurance against the loss of profits through political ex- 
perimentation. Business has at times refused even to read 
what government was doing or planning. Today we still 
have many superficial-minded business men who content 
themselves with a quick glance at headlines, a hasty run 
of the eye over super-digested paragraphs on their desks 
effectively arranged for the busy executive. But every 
day more and more business men are giving of their time 
and energies to the reading of things at home that go 
deeply into the problems confronting our national econ- 
omy, men who personally study trends by getting at basic 
facts and basic principles through direct rather than sec- 
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CERTAINTY VS. UNCERTAINTY 


A Formula For Business Men to Meet the Problems of the Hour by Concentrating on the Ele- 
ments of Assurance—Business Has to Move on Irrespective of Governmental Obstacles 
and Political Combat—The Importance of the Item of Goodwill 




















Current Certainties in a Time of Low Visibility 
. By PROF. ERWIN H. SCHELL 


In Charge of the Department of Business and Engineering Administration, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


ness through periods of prosperity and of depression 

calls for an underlying policy whose principles are 

not affected by swings of the business cycle. It is of 
these fundamental policies that I shall speak. Despite 
present confusions and uncertainties there are tangible 
elements of assurance upon which future programs may 
be based. 


T GOES without saying that the conduct of any busi- 


Uncertainty is not new in hu- 
man affairs. Since the beginning 
of time men have faced its pres- 
ence and encompassed the diffi- 
culties which it has brought. 
They will do so again. The technique is simple. First, 
acknowledge its presence. Second, determine its scope 
and the extremes of its probable influence. Third, design 
a program with a flexibility which encloses these possibil- 
ities. Thus uncertainty becomes assimilated and the haz- 
ards of fear and of surprise removed. 

Executives are today planning future business activities 
by strategic rather than structural methods. The pro- 
gram is no longer a schedule but a campaign; the planning 
is more than a technique of analysis, it is a technique of 
tactics. It is true that such methods demand more of fore- 
sight and study, for the solutions to a variety of alterna- 
tives must be prepared and made ready for possible selec- 
tion and immediate use. Nevertheless, such procedures 
while expensive are entirely practicable and will tend to 
become the rule rather than the exception. But my mis- 
sion is to discuss certainty rather than uncertainty. 

First, we must admit the certainty that we are in the 
presence of constant and relatively rapid change. Of 
course, change has always been with us. Yet to accept its 
presence is to establish our thinking on a dynamic rather 
than a static basis. Under such circumstances trends ra- 
ther than current conditions must be the material with 
which we work, and indeed the latter certainties upon 
which we shall build our policy will be seen to take this 
dynamic form. 


UNCERTAINTY 
CAN BE AND HAS 
BEEN OVERCOME 


A second certainty is that hu- 
man wants are increasing both in 
variety and intensity at an un- 
precedented rate. New energetics 
of mass publicity have broadcast 
the latest advances in standards of living and these have 
been capped by less real but more glittering visions of polit- 
ical Utopias tocome. Thus an enormously elastic market 
has been created, a market quickly responsive to improved 
ratios between quality and price. This writing on the in- 
dustrial wall is so plain that it is folly to disclaim the prin- 
ciple. Come weal, come woe, the manufacturer who pre- 
pares specifically to make constantly higher quality avail- 
able at constantly lower outlay will assure the future se- 
curity of his business. We know of no sounder principle 
than this. 

The third certainty is that organized research has be- 
come the dominant competitive weapon for the individual 


MASS PUBLICITY 
CREATING VAST 
NEW MARKETS 


establishment. And more than research, the development 
of a new idea from its genesis until the time when it meets 
the acclaim from the consumer is a fresh art, the knowl- 
edge of which is enabling many companies to establish en- 
tirely new competitive frontiers. It is safe to say that 
within the next decade the company which cannot intro- 
duce into its processing the new product, the new design, 
the new formula with as great facility as it introduces raw 
material into its process will be definitely obsolete from 
the point of competitive armament. The measure of this 
need in any particular establishment is simple. The rate 
at which older markets wane establishes the rate at which 
newer markets must be developed. 


The fourth certainty is born 
out of uncertainty. It is that a 
major resource is increasingly to 
be found in the good will of 
vendor and of customer, of com- 
munity and of the public, as well as of stockholder and of 
employee. Indeed, the importance of good will is so great 
as to permit it to share honors with undistributed surplus. 
The reason is clear. Those uncertainties in the industrial 
future which give greatest concern at present are of a na- 
ture which will affect industry and the public as a whole. 
Therefore, should vicissitude come, all parties will be af- 
fected; and under such conditions existing good will 
serves to hold friends even more closely together. No 
company, in these times, can afford to overlook these 
values. Lay up your treasures in good will, for in no other 
form are your possessions more inviolate. Such resource 
cannot be purchased but must be earned. It is the reward 
of perspiration rather than persuasion, the derivatives of 
sincere effort rather than superficial flattery. It is sig- 
nificant that one of our most extraordinary industries, 
that of broadcasting, owes its spectacular growth to ap- 
plication of the deeper principle which reads “Give and ye 
shall receive.” 

The last yet most impelling of all certainties is that in- 
dustry as it is now constituted and is now evolving must 
and surely will go on. In no industrialized country, what- 
ever its ideology, has manufacturing been excommuni- 
cated. Again, the reason is clear. It has been said that 
one-half the people of this earth would perish within a 
matter of months should the wheels of industry stop turn- 
ing. We live not only by the machine but because of it. 
Future policy must therefore be one which, though flex- 
ible to change, is designed for continuity. To give up in 
despair is only to make way to another. 

These five certainties—the increasing rate of change; 
the rapid growth of wants for the better and cheaper; the 
striking potency of research; the saving grace of good 
will; and the necessity of continuity—as they bear upon 
the industrial scene, are realities in which executives may 
place their trust. And to heed their presence is not only 
a privilege but a duty. 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF GOOD WILL 
TO INDUSTRY 


(Presented at the 12th Annual Business Conference New 
England Gas Association, Boston, Feb. 24-25, 1938.) 
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ond-hand or delegated thinking. 


Nor is this need for a better understanding of good will 
confined to the broader questions of business in its rela- 
tion to public opinion. It touches even more vitally the 
good will of a company and its product. Again, to quote 
Prof. Schell: “Lay up your treasures in good will, for in 
no other form are your possessions more inviolate”. 

What does the public think of your product? For years 
you may have emphasized your own natural desire merely 
to sell without considering the test question of how much 
you are actually filling a need. 

What is the economic justification for the service you 
give or for the function you perform? 

Do the men who make your sales plans know the chang- 
ing psychology of the period in which we live? 

Do they read—do they understand these very trends or 
do they dwell in the same old vacuum of yesteryears inti- 
mately identified, yes, with every detail of your product 
but unaware perhaps of what is happening in the outside 
world immediately surrounding them. 

Business has always been confronted with hazards. It 
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has met the hazards of competition often by digging into 
surplus and bringing out a new model or a better model 
at a lower price or it has abandoned one line to push an- 
other line. But business has never folded its arms and 
waited for sales to come knocking at its door. 

Business has always risked a part, if not all, of its sur- 
plus to insure survival. Today business can well afford 
to take out insurance policies on these elements of good 
will as affected by public psychology which over a period 
of time will demonstrate again the law of the survival of 
the fittest. 

Far from being an excursion into the realm of the in- 
tangible, it is a recognition at last of the most tangible 
consideration of all—the item of good will in the relations 
between business and government, business and its em- 
ployees, business and its customers, business and its prod- 
uct in terms of social value. 

It’s a time for resoluteness not stagnation. Business 
can and must conquer adversity by subordinating uncer- 
tainty to the tactics and compass marks of experience and 
self-assurance. 
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